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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


C ONFERENCE, unwilling to do nothing, and unable to do any- 

thing, has resolved to republish the International ‘Ten Com- 
mandments. In other words, the diplomatists have drawn up a 
protocol stating that for any Power to lend aid to persons in 
insurrection against any other Power is contrary to international 
law. From this premiss it draws the deduction that the Turkish 
ultimatum is justified, but considers that the demand for com- 
pensations should be settled through the Courts, and that the 
acknowledgment that Greece is in the wrong is implicitly con- 
tained in her signature to the protocol. Turkey, after some delay, 
has signed this paper, and Greece is now invited to sign it. If 
Greece obeys, it is considered that all danger will be over; but if 
not, then Turkey must be let loose, or France ‘‘ requested to act 
as the executive” of the Conference. This account is not official, 
but it is the most vraisemblant we have seen, and it is certainly 
favourable to Greece. She escapes attack from Turkey, and will, 
of course, sign and go on as before, with the credit in the Levant 
of being victor in the struggle. ‘There is not a power in Europe 
which has not repeatedly broken the rule now for the hundredth 
time laid down, and not a power which has ever questioned its 
validity. 


The Prince Royal of Belgium died on Thursday night. 





The Emperor of the French opened his Chambers on the 18th 
inst. in a somewhat lengthy speech. ‘‘It is not without difficulty, 
he said, ‘* that on a soil shaken by so many revolutions” a stable 
Government is founded ; and he intimates that the new Press laws, 
though they have shown the reliance of the nation on the 
Emperor's firmness, ‘‘ have created in a certain quarter a factious 
agitation.” The more, however, subversive minds sought to destroy 
tranquillity, the more profound has the peace of the country 
become; while the new Army laws ‘‘ have given to our power a 
development which was indispensable.” ‘The ‘military resources 
of France are henceforward on a level with its destinies in the 
world,” and she can loudly proclaim her desire for peace. Foreign 
powers are friendly, the Revolution in Spain not having altered 
good relations ; the Conference approaches its termination, and if 
‘*as I firmly hope,” nothing occurs to disturb tranquillity, improve- 
ment will go on. The Third Election is approaching, and the 
new Legislature will be as the past, a supporter of the constitution, 
the bases of which are beyond discussion. ‘The Imperial Govern- 
ment has given France seventeen years of quiet and prosperity, 
the Emperor has increased the ‘rigorous control” exercised by 
the Assemblies, and the nation ‘‘ assembled in its comitia ” will once 
more sanction the “ intimate association of power with liberty.” 


The Spanish Elections have ended in a complete triumph of the 
monarchical party. Of 352 deputies elected, less than 20 are 
believed to be avowed partizans of a restoration, and between 60 
and 80 Republicans, the latter chiefly from the trading cities. 
This leaves the monarchists with a full two-thirds’ majority, pro- 
vided that they do not fall out among themselves. We cannot 
avoid a suspicion, however, that Rome, despairing of Isabella and 
her children, has thrown her strength into the Montpensier scale. | 


The Duke’s wife, at all events, is strongly Ultramontane. It is 
scarcely possible that in a country like Spain the priests can have 
returned only fifteen members. 


We have analyzed the situation in Spain elsewhere, but may 
repeat here that the contest in Spain is now personal, the parties 
concentrating their strength on two candidates,—the Duke de 
!| Montpensier, a Louis Philippe in little, and Prince Amadeus, 
second son of the King of Italy, a man of twenty-five, of decided 
character, with a wife not royal, though noble, and a son of a few 
months old, just created Duke of Apulia. He is an unknown 
quantity, but the idea is that the Liberal Monarchists and Repub- 
licans will gather round him, and the Conservative Liberals 
and Clericals round his rival. A coalition may, however, be 
previously effected, if the Provisional Government should ultimately 
resolve to present either as its own candidate. 





Mr. Austin Bruce, the Ilome Secretary, has explained to the 
electors of Renfrewshire his reasons for advising the Queen to 
reprieve Bisgrove, the Wells murderer, and, in consequence, he has 
been sharply attacked by the Tory press for explaining his 
reasons at all except to Parliament, and by the Pull Mall for the 
reasons he has assigned. Both attacks seem to us of very trivial 
importance. When Parliament is not sitting, no better oppor- 
tunity for such a statement could be chosen than a speech to any 
electoral body. The electors of any constituency have clearly a 
right to know, if its earlier disclosure be not dangerous to the 
public service, all that Parliament has a right to know; and as 
the Pall Mall very truly observes, the public service requires that 
important statements of this nature should always be made at the 
time the Crown is advised to use its prerogative of mercy. 





The Pall Mall's criticism on Mr. Bruce's reasons seems to us of 
still less weight. ‘Those reasons were, briefly, that the man had 
long been subject to epileptic fits, and regarded as of weak intel- 
lect by his neighbours, which did not come out on the trial. He 
certainly acted as scarcely any but a half-imbecile would have 
acted, lying down to sleep by his victim immediately after killing 
him, without any attempt at robbery or any sign of horror at 
what he had done. To any one who knows the usual effect of 
confirmed epilepsy on the intellect, the probability that this man 
was not a fully responsible agent will seem immense, and, of 
course, to hamg such a one would be to demoralize the gallows, if 
we may so speak. It would have been better to obtain at first the 
complete medical evidence as to his condition subsequently ob- 
tained; but Mr. Bruce acted on ample moral evidence, and without 
a respite there would hardly have been time to obtain it before the 
day fixed for the execution. ‘The Pall Mail is too apt to speak of 
any lost opportunity of hanging somewhat in the tone of the 
great French artists ia Quentin Durward, Petit André and Trois 
Echelles. 


Mr. Bruce’s political speeches in Renfrewshire have been very 
good, temperate, clear, and thoughtful. His reasons for accept- 
ing the Ballot, which we think quite insufficient, we have set out 
fully, and rebutted by what we think much stronger reasons on 
the other side, in another column. We are very happy to observe 
that the Cabinet are determined to establish real religious 
equality in Ireland, and rather to err, if at all, by 
excess in over-scrupulous exactitude in removing every ground of 
cavil, than by defect. ‘This is certainly a resolve on the right side, 
and we are glad to hear that even as regard glebes and parsonages 
there is to be perfect equality for the future,—strict impartiality, 
whether obtained by subtraction or by addition. In another 
speech he gave some curious statistics which told as a graceful com- 
pliment to Scotland, and were certainly much more than compli- 
mentary to Scotland, creditable to her. Whereas, in England 1 
in 1,500 children are attending what may be called middle-class 
schools,—i.e., secondary schools above the primary,—while in 





France 1 in 500 attend such schools, and in Germany 1 in 250, in 
Scotland 1 in 201 of the population attend such sehools; so that 
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scale, Scotland strikes the highest,—at least as regards secondary 
education. And even as regards the higher education, —Uni- 
versity education,—where England ranks higher,—while in Eng- 
land 1 in every 2,500 of the population goes to some University, 
and in Germany 1 in every 2,600, in Scotland 1 in every 1,000 
attends the University, and of the Scotch University students 58 
per cent.,—much more than half,—come from the poor schools,— 
the primary schools,—and not from the middle-class schools, and 
only 42 per cent. from the middle-class schools. No wonder 
Scotland returns no Tories to speak of ! 


Mr. Justice Keogh, after a trial lasting only three days, has 
decided that Mr. Whitworth’s election for Drogheda is invalid, 


. owing to intimidation. He laid down the law that the matter 


was not of private, but of public interest ; that every man in the 
constituency had a right to give his vote without injury, threat, 
or insult; that the intimidation even of a few voters vitiated an 
election, because the intimidation of one man alarmed many; and 
that it was illegal for a priest to tell a voter that if he voted ina 
particular way “his salvation would be impossible.” The people 
of Drogheda, who have been accustomed to a good deal of * fun” 
at elections, and think a few broken heads a bagatelle, seem 
thunderstruck at the decision, and have offered the seat to Mr. 
Whitworth’s son. is election will probably be quiet, and we 
should think the Court’s proceedings will be studied with some 
interest in Newport, and Blackburn, and Staffordshire generally. 
This Act is going to work. 


Mr. Baron Martin decided on Thursday that Sir H. Stracey 
(Conservative) was not duly elected for Norwich, but that he was 
not guilty of any personal knowledge of, or consent to, the 
bribery which undoubtedly did take place, in very considerable 
quantity, towards the end of the day of poll. Sir H. Stracey is 
therefore unseated,—the scrutiny was abandoned, so that Mr. 
Tillett does not gain the seat,—and will, it is understood, be dis- 
qualified under the old Act,—not the Act of last session,—from 
sitting in the present Parliament. Bribery was brought home to 
a man named Hardiment, who had absconded, and who, as it was 
shown, canvassed the constituency at the request of some of Sir H. 
Stracey’s leading supporters, and in company with the candi- 
date’s own son, Mr. Stracey. Mr. Baron Martin very justly said 
that this was moral proof of agency, though Sir H. Stracey him- 
self knew nothing of the man. ‘I should be bringing this tri- 
bunal or any other tribunal,” said Baron Martin, ‘into utter 
contempt, if I failed to draw the conclusion that that man was 
acting under the authority of Sir H. Stracey in doing what he 
did.” But the judge quite exonerated Sir H. Stracey from any 
knowledge of the bribery, or from having in any way provided 
the money. The great problem, he said, which he still wished 
to solve, was, where the money to bribe really came from. He 
declared it clearly proved that between half-past one and the 
close of the poll on the day of polling there was a vast deal of 
sinall bribing, and he intimated somewhat grimly the doubt 
whether indeed * there would ever be another election in Norwich.” 
Costs were given to Mr. Tillett both for his expense in proving 
his own innocence of bribery, and the bribery for which Sir H. 
Stracey was responsible. On the question of the prevalence of 
general corruption in Norwich Mr. Baron Martin did not pro- 
nounce very decidedly,—but he scems likely to report that it 
existed. 


The self-accused Norwich murderer, Sheward, has been again 
called up this week on remand, but the evidence did not throw 
much fresh light on the question as to his guilt. The survivors 
of the surgeons who had certified in 1851 that, in their opinion, 
the woman murdered had been a young woman under 30, were 
examined, but evidently did not conceive their own evidence 
entitled to very much weight. The relatives of the first Mrs. 
Sheward were also examined, and testified as to their (very mode- 
rate) curiosity at the time as to the causes of Mrs. Sheward’s dis- 
appearance, and the evasive replies given by her husband. He 
seems to have been charged by his wife’s sister, on one of these 
occasions, with being a ‘false man.” It was also shown that 
Sheward had made the acquaintance of his second wife before the 
disappearance of the first, and that some remarks had been made 
as to his intimacy with her. Beyond these points the evidence 
was of no interest. 


The Middlesex magistrates met at the Sessions House, Clerken- 
well, on Thursday, t0 discuss the appointment of Roman Catholic 
chaplains for Roman Catholic prisoners, and rejected the proposal 


moved the resolution for appointing Roman Catholic chaplains 
stated that Father Brunow, who had been appointed to Visit 
Roman Catholics in Coldbath Fields’ Prison and the House of 
Detention, had been specially summoned no less than 1,000 times 
in thirteen months, besides his regular visits, to attend prisoners 
who were, or fancied themselves, to be ill,—and that he had 
administered to 940 communicants, which requires very early 
attendance, as the elements must be administered fasting ;—yet 
our bigoted Middlesex magistrates,—acting on the same principle 








as the Oxford bigots acted with regard to Professor Jowett.— 
that if they cannot prevent his attendances, they will, a 
least, not pay him as they would pay a decent Protestant,—de. 
clined to vote him a salary. Mr. Serjeant Payne, who moved 
the amendment, said the Catholics were rich enough to pay the 
Chaplain for themselves, as ‘‘ they had now got the Marquis of 
Bute.” Mr. Woodward said that ‘* Rome would never allow 
toleration at all, or obey the law laid down by their Divine 
Creator, ‘Do unto others as you would that they should do unto 
you,’ "—and so, to justify the Catholics, Mr. Woodward declared 
against obeying “ that command of our Divine Creator” him- 
self, in this case. In short, the anti-Roman party was about as 
imbecile in its reasoning, and malignant in its temper, as it was 
successful in its vote. 


General Grant has give one clear indication of his views as to 
Southern policy. A Senator of Louisiana pleaded for money to 
repair the Levées, and was bluntly told in reply that General 
Grant hoped Government would give him none ; that Northern 
men with ample capital were kept out of the State ; that the large 
landowners were as hostile to the Government as ever ; that the 
negroes would work if properly paid ; that the South would not 
divide the lands, and that the people of Louisiana “‘ would have to 
build their own Levées or wait under water till they were willing 
men should come in who would build them.” There is a whole 
policy in that reply, distinct, frank, and unanswerable, and we 
believe the abler Southerners will yet come to terms with the North. 


The chances of Marshal Lopez appear to be even better than we 
had believed. We were under the impression that he had lost 
Villa Rica, the fortress connected with Assuncion by railway, but 
he has only lost Villeta, and the Brazilians have not yet penetrated 
a mile into the interior. Moreover, it appears from the Diario 
Oficial of Rio that Angostura was not ‘‘taken,” but only 
“abandoned ;” and from a telegram signed by the Marquis de 
Caxias himself that instead of 3,000, ‘‘there remain in our power 
upwards of 500 prisoners, among whom are various officers of high 
rank,” while the Visconde do Herval admits a Brazilian loss of 
1,500 men. Lopez was not at Villeta at all, the command there 
having been left to General Caballero. The Brazilians will have 
to ‘‘end the war” a great many times yet before it is ended. 


The Post Office secms to have discovered a scientific mare’s nest. 
It has officially recommended a clever machine, invented by Mr. 
Sloper, to prevent the theft of stamps. ‘This machine perforates 
the stamps with the initials of the persons using them, ‘‘ thereby 
rendering them useless,” writes Mr. Sloper, ‘except to their 
owners.” How so? Suppose all stamps used in Somerset House 
are stamped with the broad arrow and a hundred are stolen and 
sold, how is the Post Office to know that the buyers are not 
Government clerks? Are they to open every letter? 


It is not a little unfortunate for the religious party in the Don- 
caster race controversy, which still rages, that they have imitated 
the precedent set them by the Israelites in spoiling the Egyptians, 
and have accepted contributions in aid of their sacred objects 
from what they would upon other occasions have spoken of as 
*‘unhallowed gains.” As much as £10,000 was, it is averred, 
accepted from the Doncaster Corporation, and so, mediately, 
from the Races, in aid of the rebuilding of the parish church,— 
and the other ‘‘ religious necessities of the ratepayers,” to borrow 
a phrase put into the mouth of the Corporation, have likewise 
had their hush-money. On the other hand, the real strength of 
Dr. Vaughan’s position can scarcely be displayed before a general 
public, for though the mention of horse-races may in the minds of 
many who attend them bring up only the associations and recol- 
lections of a pic-nic delightfully enhanced by occasional apparitions 
of airy, graceful, yet forcible quadrupeds, skimming along in flights 
as though the earth were too earthy for their hoofs, their ‘‘ night- 
side,” combining, as it does, what Homburg was before the Prussian 
conquest with what our Haymarket was within the last half- 





dozen years, does not admit of exposition virginibus puerisque. 
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As it seems to us, the multiplication of railways has introduced 
a fresh condition into the question of the maintenance of horse- 
races near great centres of population. It is impossible to keep 
Lupercalia and Floralia within the limits of decency when you 
allow them to be celebrated within the reach of vast residua. The 
Eton Montem has been abolished on this ground, and game pre- 
serves ought to be similarly abolished, when they are similarly 
accessible and similarly liable to become causes of offence. 


The Reform League is getting tired of itself, and no wonder! Next 
Wednesday a resolution, already agreed to by ‘‘ the Executive,” is 
to be submitted to the League, declaring that, “ having regard to 
the unadvisability of long-continued agitation,” the League will 
dissolve itself, after carrying a few more little points. These 
are household suffrage in counties, better distribution of seats, 
a simpler and wider lodger franchise, and the Ballot. The man 
who says he shall commit suicide when he has made a million 
usually intends to live, and the League if it adheres to this pro- 
gramme will certainly last as long as this Parliament. The rate- 
paying clauses must go, and the Ballot will probably come, but 
Parliament has other work to do than tinkering the suffrage again. 
Household suffrage in counties will be, but every year helps the 
lads educated in the National schools nearer to majority. 


The Admiralty has issued a Circular directing that all officers 
under their command shall be as economical as possible, particu- 
larly avoiding all unnecessary work. Officers in command must 
watch over stores and coals, officers in charge of dockyards should 
forbid unremunerative work, and all officers should restrict writing 
as much as possible. The order is, we presume, intended to warn 
the entire Service that economy is the order of the day, and may 
as an advertisement of that fact be useful. Otherwise we should 
have thought the Navy already aware that Government would 
rather it cost nothing. We note as a really more important fact 
that the orders are issued not in the name of ‘* My Lords,” but of 
the “ First Lord and the Board.” 


The Poor-Law Board has issued an order directing the Guardians 
of certain London parishes to refuse relief to ablebodied persons 
except on condition of work. ‘‘ The Guardians shall within thirty 
days report to the Poor-Law Board the place or places at which 
ablebodied male persons shall be set to work, the sort or sorts of 
work in which they or any of them shall be employed, the hours 
and mode of work, and the provisions made for superintending the 
whole working.” If the work is real work, and not oakum-picking, 
this will be an experiment the result of which will be watched 
throughout the kingdom. Mr. Goschen, moreover, has authorized 
the Guardians “ to grant any relief which may lawfully be given by 
way of loan,” another most useful experiment. Why all relief to 
ablebodied persons under fifty should not be by way of loan we do 
not see. 


The Italian Government has discovered that a multure tax is 
open to what in Italy is an insuperable objection,—it is self- 
assessed. The millers were called on to tell the collectors how much 
they ground a year, and the millers wouldn’t. So the Govern- 
ment is putting grist registers in every mill,—20,000 and more 
machines certain to be falsified. The register looks clever, but 
we suspect a licence to grind flour, levied like the licence to sell 
tobacco, would be far more effective. 


The Board of Trade reports that in 1868 there were 45,652,000 
acres under cultivation within the United Kingdom, of which 
11,659,000 acres were under corn, 4,865,000 under green crops, 
5,690,000 under clover and ‘‘rotation grasses,” and 22,164,000 
under permanent pasture. In every 100 acres in England 42 are 
pasture ; in Wales, 56; in Scotland, 23; and in Ireland, 64. 
‘There was an increase of corn last year of 227,000 acres, and in 
Treland 200,446 acres were under flax. In England, without 
Wales, there were 3,779,000 cattle and 21,930,000 sheep, or rather 
more than a sheep per person. The number both of cattle and 
sheep is increasing pretty rapidly. 


Lord Carnarvon, the Bishop of Chester, and Mr. Buxton, M.P., 
have been appointed the new members of the Ritual Commission, 
in the place of Sir W. Page Wood and Mr. Cardwell, who have 
joined the Ministry, and have no longer time for such work,—and 
of the late Archbishop Longley. These gentlemen are charac- 
terized by the Record as ‘*the High-Church Lord Carnarvon, the 
vacillating Gladstonian Bishop of Chester, and the latitudinarian 
Mr. Charles Buxton,” and it denounces the appointments as signs 
of Mr. Austin Bruce’s ultra-high sympathies. What it wanted 
apparently was three good Evangelicals bent on proclaiming war to 





the knife with Mr. Mackonochie. As far as we can see, if the Com- 
mission is to be an impartial body, which of course is just what 
the Record fears, Mr. Bruce could not have done better. The 
late Archbishop has been fairly replaced by the Bishop of Chester ; 
in exchanging Sir W .Page Wood for Lord Carnarvon, the High 
Church probably gain a shade, but they probably lose more than a 
shade in the exchange of Mr. Cardwell for Mr. Buxton. What 
would the Record have? Can it not endure to have its cause re- 
presented even on Ritualism by a * Broad-Church” man? Mr, 
Buxton’s breadth of intellect may be an abstract grievance to the 
Record, on the Commission or off it ; but it surely won't weaken its 
cause in this particular matter, to be represented by a man of 
large culture and wide sympathies ? 


The Ritualists have solemnly protested against the recent 
judgment, and Mr. Mackonochie has written a very earnest and 
rather bitter letter to last Saturday’s Times against the present 
ecclesiastical Courts of Appeal, and also against secession. He 
prophesies that if this Court of Appeal be not overthrown, and 
any one is prosecuted for disbelieving ‘that our blessed Lord is 
God the Eternal Son, the Court which now forbids lights to 
be burnt in His honour would gladly complete its work by 
acquitting the blasphemer.” The Court would probably “ gladly ” 
interpret the law on broad principles, if the law is not well 
defined, for that is its regular legal rule; but what does Mr. 
Mackonochie hope from its overthrow ? Apparently the setting-up 
of a clerical Court in its place, and the driving-out of heretics and 
evangelicals, instead of the secession of ritualists. That is natural 
enough—/or him. But what seems to us puzzling is how his theory 
of a supernatural grace penetrating the Church as an ecclesiastical 
organization can hold out against the heresy, or, as he would say, 
“blasphemy,” which has marked so many even of its ruling 
powers century after century, without being expelled. If strictly 
universal orthodoxy is essential to the Church’s supernatural 
organization, he had better get out of it as quickly ashe can. It 
is not there now, and.is not likely to be there. 


A fireman named Grimshaw, employed in the Brigade, did a 
brave thing last Sunday. The house of a Mr. Barlee, at Notting 
Hill, was on fire, and Mrs. Barlee had already perished, when 
Grimshaw and Buckland, in the effort to save the housemaid, 
reached the roof from an adjoining house. They found the roof 
too steep to walk on, and without gutter or coping. Grimshaw, 
however, tied a rope round him, which Buckland held, and crawled 
down the roof to the edge, whence, guided by the screams, he flung 
a line to the housemaid. ‘The woman tied it many times round 
her waist, and then Grimshaw, “lying back on the roof without 
foothold,” drew her along in the air from her own window to the 
window of the next house. If that account, which we take from 
the Telegraph, is not the invention of a sensational reporter, Grim- 
shaw deserves the Victoria Cross as truly as any soldier ever did, 
and may be complimented on his strength besides. 





A French paper states that every seventh day ex-Queen Isabella 
receives a small parcel containing the chemise which Sister 
Patrocinio has worn during the preceding week, and that she 
wears the dirty garment for the next seven days. This is indeed 
realizing literally the schoolgirl’s bad translation of ‘ the last shift 
of love,’—*‘la dernitre chemise de l'amour.” 


Owing to the continued abundance of money and the 
aspect of Continental politics, the Stock Markets gene- 
rally have presented a firm appearance, and the quotations 
have been on the advance. Consols have been in demand for 
investment, and the closing price yesterday was 934, 4, both for 
money and account. Foreign Bonds have been buoyant, at im- 
proving rates. Turkish and Spanish stocks have been largely 
dealt in. The announcement of a dividend of } per cent. on the 
London and Brighton ordinary stock imparted great firmness to 
the Railway Share Market, and prices tended upwards. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 
off at the annexed quotations :— 


Jan. 15.{ Jan. 22. | Jan, 15.) Jan, 22. 
1 









Brazilian, 1865........00++ 79} 80 Russian (Anglo-Dutch) 91 ole 
Egyptian, 1864.. «| 87 8X} Spanish, 186 | 30}x.d) 31 
Italian, 1861.. «| 53$x.d] 534 Turkish, 1858 .........06 63 at 
MOZICAR scocccccocsosseres 154 15} ce BBD cerccccvecss | 62x] 63 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railway Shares 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 














Jan. 15.) Jan. 22. Jan. 15, Jan. 22. 

Great Eastern........0++. 425 42 Lon., Chatham, & Dover 17% 17, 
Great Northern ,,....... 1074 107} Metropolitan .....ecs000 1093 107 
Great Western ......... 494 50 BIOS. cescremoneseent 115 1b 
Lancashire& Yorkshire} 12%: 130 Nrth-Eastern, Berwick) 104 103 
London & Brighton ... | 52 Do. York... ow 

Lon. & North-Western} 115} 115} South-Eastern.,,....+.... 79} S1g 
Lon. & South-Western} 83 3y 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_————— 
THE EMPEROR’S SPEECH. 


EVENTEEN years of sovereignty, and the Emperor is still 
protesting his right to be! The Speech with which 
Napoleon opened his Legislative Chambers on the 18th inst. 
has been sharply criticized from many sides, for though the 
Emperor is no longer arbiter of Europe, he is still the most 
obvious Sovereign within its limits. The Liberals see in the 
determined reassertion that the bases of the Constitution are 
beyond discussion, a death-blow to their lingering hopes that 
the Emperor may one day crown the edifice; the politicians 
find in the “firm hope” that peace may be maintained, an 
absence of security that it will be; the speculators hear in the 
proud exposition of the strength of France, her “ perfected ” 
armament, her filled magazines, her well-trained reserves, 
her new Garde Mobile, her reconstructed fleet, a murmur as 
of legions just getting into motion, and all these classes 
of critics may be in the right. But to us, we confess, 
the marked feature of the Emperor’s speech is the sense 
it manifests of an abiding, incurable unrest. Throughout 
he is holding an argument with France, answering an 
opposition which, scarcely visible to the rest of man- 
kind, is to him, with his strange intuitions as to French feeling 
—we say strange, for if ever a man lived whose mind was 
essentially un-French it is the Emperor—never even obscure. 
“Tam,” he begins by saying, “the responsible chief of a free 
State,” not, observe, a despot or a constitutional ruler, but the 
one “responsible”? and therefore rightly potent authority 
among a people whose freedom is established by the 
fact that they elected himself. Frenchmen are to judge 
the Emperor, not as they would a King, but as they 
might an hereditary President, as their own choice, the 
delegate of the nation, clothed with its right of sovereignty 
over itself. So judging, they cannot say—this seems to us the 
thought in the Emperor’s mind—that he claims too lofty a 
power, or arrogates to himself too exclusive an initiative. The 
point for them is not his power, but the use he makes of it. 
“By their fruits,” says Napoleon, quoting the Gospel, and 
startling the reader into a sudden perception of a grim 
incongruity, “by their fruits ye shall know them,” and he 
enumerates the fruits. France has regained her military posi- 
tion in spite of Sadowa, a truth which, if not true to the 
world, is true to Frenchmen. Two Parliaments elected by 
universal suffrage have so supported the Emperor that he has 
never wished to shorten the limit of their legal duration,—a 
truth also, and one which decides not one dispute, but many. 
If Parliamentary sanction can ever legalize absolute power, 
Napoleon’s has that Parliamentary sanction. Prosperity in- 
creases, and the revenue; education spreads; the power of the 
«‘ deliberative assemblies” has been increased, and for myself, 
said the Emperor, for the first time raising his head, “for twenty 
years I have not had a single thought, I have not done a single 
deed of which the motive was other than the interest and great- 
ness of France.” These things also are truths, were acknow- 
ledged there and then by the representatives to be truths ; and 
what, then, asks the Emperor, whom all this “ fruit” does not 
serve to reassure, is it that France requires ? The speech is one 
long query, saturated with doubt like the songsof Clough or Mat- 
thew Arnold, and, like the doubt in them, the Emperor’s doubt 
is not of the existence of an all-powerful though invisible sen- 
tient force, but of its character and its will. He sees clearly, 
as his parasites do not see, that the mighty entity which 
alone on this earth is stronger than himself, that aggregate of 
forty million wills which we call “France,”’ whose volition 
has throughout history been so strangely indivisible, has 
wishes which he has not fulfilled, instincts which he has not 
emancipated, behests to give which he has not obeyed, has 
not, he fears, as yet even clearly discerned. And so he ques- 
tions “France,” argues with her, pleads before her with a 
sort of mental wrestling, which.imparts to his speech, other- 
wise somewhat too imperial, a singular intellectual charm. 
Napoleon is the clearest speaker in Europe, and yet most 
thinkers would class him with Mr. Carlyle’s “inarticulate” 
heroes, so greatly does his thought, or rather so greatly does 
the impression which is below his thought, exceed his capacity 
of inspiring conviction. He struggles visibly, sometimes even 
painfully,—as in the oddly bathetic exclamation which com- 
mences his paragraph on the result of the new Press law, 
—to express in a State speech thoughts which require a six 
hours’ burst of oratory, and succeeds at last not in expressing 
them, but in hinting what they are. 
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Those thoughts, as it seems to us, are two,—that he is 
threatened by a danger he clearly sees, and must, to avert it 
satisfy France in some way, which he is resolved shall not be 
a concession of the “ régime of the tribune,” and hopes will not 
be war. What the danger is perhaps nobody but himself can 
tell. He may be feeling his years, and pleading mainly for 
his dynasty ; and in that case he would have no confidant, and 
would only brood over the fact that the youth of France js 
Republican ; that invitations to Compiégne were declined by 
the whole body of Paris students ; that no new men, as M, de 
Cassagnac angrily complains, appear to guard the throne. Or 
he may be aware of actual concrete insurrectionary dangers aris- 
ing from the position of his throne in the heart of a Republican 
capital. That mysterious Baudin affair has never been even 
plausibly explained. It is certain that a powerful force, an 
army, in fact, complete in all its arms, was last year held in 
readiness to suppress an armed insurrection expected on the 
anniversary of 2nd December, and though Paris was as tranquil 
as ever, it is to us inconceivable that these preparations were 
the result of mere panic. Napoleon is not the kind of man who 
conjures up insurrections, and he has at his disposal an 
unequalled secret police, which hitherto has preserved his 
Government from all such mistakes. Or he may fear some defi- 
nite rush of public feeling, some clear demand, as, for instance, 
to be led to the frontiers, and unwilling to play so tremendous 
a stake, unable to command in person, yet reluctant to confer 
such an opportunity on a general, he may be pleading with 
France that peace is never shameful to the strong. That is, 
no doubt, the most obvious meaning of his paragraph on 
military preparations ; but then in that, as in all things, he 
questions France, and the Bourse may have been wise to fall, 
for France may need more restraint than is implied in a 
reluctance to urge. Or,—and this is the most probable hypo- 
thesis of all,—he may see and dread the gradual growth of that 
most unique quality of France, its power of developing a solvent 
public opinion, an opinion in which existing authority dissolves 
like iron in a strong acid. That quality has been absent for 
years ; its secretion, indeed, requires years ; but the process may 
have commenced again, and if it has, in the next struggle autho- 
rity will melt away, as it had melted away when Louis XVI. 
entered the Salle des Menus, still the undisputed head of France, 
old and new. “ Bayonets,” said Schwarzenburg, “one can do 
anything with bayonets except sit on them ;” but for France 
the mot should be somewhat changed. There the fine-tempered’ 
steel yields only to an acid. Only Napoleon can know accu- 
rately if this process has begun, if any part of his authority, 
any morsel of concrete beneath his throne is beginning to 
crumble away, if his personal sceptre is shaking at all,—if, for 
example, he finds certain men indispensable, or certain influ- 
ences irresistible, or certain over-zealous followers beyond con- 
trol of the reins. The world says so, but the world has not 
succeeded in reading Napoleon very well, and his mind may 
still be, as it once was, very like water, which vacillates for 


ever, but is incompressible by anything known to man. Our 


impression is that he sees some such signs, wrestles with him- 
self and France to disprove them, will finally, in some supreme 
effort to be rid of them, shake the world. What direction that 
effort will take remains a secret probably even to himself. 
Were he what he was at fifty, it would, we confidently believe, 
be Socialist. No effort, say many French observers, would 
dislodge the man who abolished the mortgages on French 
peasant properties, a proposal which has three times 
emerged under one form or another into half light. Were he 
less bitterly assailed, were parties less irreconcilable, and feuds 
less savage, it would be the grant of “liberty,” that is, of an 
American constitution, with a free legislature and a free press, 
but an irremovable President. Napoleon could interpret the 
wishes of a Legislature as readily as those of France, and he is 
no Andrew Johnson, to defy instead of leading representatives. 
Being as he is, his probable course is a great foreign enterprise, 
which shall once more let France feel that she is still first—as 
she estimates primacy—among the nations of the world. It is 
to this resolve that all symptoms tend, but this resolve is not 
taken yet ; the Emperor still “ hopes,” “‘ firmly hopes,’’ honestly 
hopes, that if he can but wait, if time will but fight for him, 
it may never be unavoidable. But does Time ever fight for a 
living man, an existing being, a working organism? That is 
the question Napoleon III., like Philip II.,—so like and so un- 
like him, the lemur of the Cesarist family,—has now to 
decide, and we fear he will find that the truth is in Louis 
Blanc’s wisest apophthegm, ‘“‘ Edifices have duration, it is only 
ruins which have eternity.” 
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THE CONVERSION OF THE HOME SECRETARY TO 
THE BALLOT. 


44k. AUSTIN BRUCE has, we believe, impressed both the 
LV late House of Commons and the country generally, as 
one of that most popular type of English statesmen which, 
without being particularly radical at heart, is radical 
through the firmness and clearness of his intellect, which 
cannot endure to see a real evil merely trimmed or truncated, 
when it might be eradicated. He is usually supposed,—and, 
we believe, very justly,—to be a man whose actions have 
always 2 very strong presumption of reasonableness in their 
favour even when they seem least reasonable; and certainly, 
his complete and unanswerable vindication of his, at first 
sight, unintelligible leniency in advising the Queen to reprieve 
the convict Bisgrove, is another confirmation of the public 
confidence in his strength of judgment. When, then, we find 
a statesman of this type,—without any of the old animus in 
favour of a radical formula,—telling his constituents that, 
in spite of his dislike to secret voting, and his steady refusal 
hitherto to support it, he has, under the light of the facts 
brought before him by the last election, decided that secret 
voting involves less evil than open voting, and that he shall 
support the Ballot in future, we cannot but admit that the 
chances in favour of the Ballot have assumed an entirely new 
aspect, and that the reasons which have induced such a 
statesman as Mr. Bruce to support it require and deserve the 
gravest consideration. And this accordingly we now propose 
to give it. 

Mr. Bruce admits that “the institutions of a country ought 
to foster a manly, truthful, fearless spirit, and that any insti- 
tution which would have a contrary effect would be a mis- 
‘chievous institution.” “I have myself,” continues Mr. Bruce, 
«‘ often quoted the famous saying of Sydney Smith that it was 
not by the Ballot-box, that it was not by concealing their 
political opinions, that the Dutchmen drove the Spaniards 
out of Holland, or that the Americans achieved their 
independence, and I may add that it was not by secret 
but by open action that Scotchmen maintained their civil 
independence and gained their religious liberty. I have also, no 
doubt with considerable truth, insisted on the benefit to all 
of us which trial is, and that every man who once performed 
an action which exposed him to risk was a stronger and a 
better man for doing so.” Yet, in spite of these admissions,— 
which are, by the way, far from bringing out the full strength 
of the case against the Ballot,—Mr. Bruce has withdrawn his 
objection to the Ballot on various grounds, chiefly this, that at 
election times intolerance rises to so artificial a height that even 
honest and brave electors are exposed to an amount of insolent 
pressure—not only from the rich, but also from the poor— 
which makes an election under the present law an intolerable 
nuisance to them, and one to which they ought not to be 
exposed. “I have observed small tradesmen, during the 
recent election, which lasted four months, who were hardly 
ever free from intimidation and from threats of withdrawal of 
custom, and not from the richer of their customers only, but 
from the poorer also.” Further, the process of tendering the 
vote at the polling-booth was so formidable, and exposed so 
many voters to insult, and even injury, that those less 
interested in political matters stayed away altogether. 
Now, says Mr. Bruce, trial should be proportioned to 
the occasion. You may fairly ask a man to un- 
dergo serious persecution rather than deny his religious 
faith or his God; but can you fairly ask a man to undergo 
serious persecution of the sort involved in endangering 
the subsistence and welfare of his family, for the purpose only 
of exercising his judgment freely on a matter which he does 
not care very much about, and which seems to him, whether 
rightly or wrongly, to involve rather trivial issues. In other 
words, Mr. Bruce would ask us, we suppose,—would you insist 
that it was a man’s duty to give an opinion at all on a question 
(say) of roadmending or even Church-rating, if the opinion 
would involve great annoyance and worry to him? Do not 
men every day disguise or suppress from mere motives of 
personal regard a number of opinions for which they are 
asked, because if freely given they might give pain both to others 
and to themselves; and if so, how can you blame a man who 
cares but little for polities for taking the same line with 
regard to political matters, if he finds it personally distressing 
to avow such uncertain impressions as he has formed’? It may 
be true, Mr. Bruce might add, that men oug/t to have stronger 
and more eager opinions on politics than is here assumed ; but 
és it the way to encourage honest and earnest political study, 





to make men feel that if they get strong convictions on such sub- 
jects, they will either have to suffer for, or perhaps to disguise 
and sacrifice them? In a word, it appears to be Mr. Bruce's 
notion that the majority of the poorer voters have not at pre- 
sent fixed strong opinions, and cannot begin to have them,— 
at least, on rational and judicial grounds,—unless they are 
effectually protected from all personal insult and persecution 
in expressing them. In other words, he asks for the Ballot, 
in order to prevent riotous scenes at the election itself, and in 
order to ensure shade and shelter to the weakly growth of 
political conviction in the minds of those who cannot well be 
expected either to form or cling to political views of any sort 
with anything like a religious fervour or sense of obligation. 
If there were but sufficient vitality and energy in every man’s 
political nature to make a faith of his politics, then Mr. 
Austin Bruce appears to think he ought to be expected to 
endure persecution like a man, and feel strengthened by it. 
But as political conviction is only a very delicate plant in the 
minds of the majority of poor voters, we must encourage the 
growth of the roots, just as we do that of hyacinth roots, by 
putting them into the dark for a time, at least till they have 
made enough root to bear the light. 

We suspect Mr. Austin Bruce’s reasoning, if good for as 
much as he supposes, is good for a good deal more, namely, 
as condemnatory of the policy of enfranchising a class with so 
little of definite political conviction in it. A class which 
does not much care whether Mr, Gladstone’s policy is accepted 
for Ireland or Mr. Disraeli’s, is scarcely a fit class to which 
to entrust the decision which of the two is to be accepted. 
But without urging this point, our main answer to Mr. 
Bruce's argument is this,—that an opinion on public affairs 
formed in secret, and not tested or justified by public expres- 
sion at all, wants altogether the principal guarantees of sound 
public opinion. What you encourage by the shade and 
shelter of secrecy is not the growth of a sound public 
opinion, but of a variety of units of strictly private 
opinion about public matters,—a very different thing, and 
an infinitely less valuable thing. What is the value of 
a strictly private view on any subject, before it has been 
moulded and sifted by submission to the test of criticism and 
remark from those who have the best opportunity of knowing its 
deficiencies or excesses? What is the value of a strictly indi- 
vidual opinion even on domestic matters unless it has run the 
gauntlet of family criticism and discussion ? What isthe worth 
of any opinion on political matters, concealed from general 
view, formed in the dark, and formed, therefore, without that 
reference to the necessity of justifying and defending it to 
others, which is one of the best guarantees both of sincerity and 
accuracy, namely, that it proceeds from personal conviction, 
and that it proceeds from a personal conviction not founded 
entirely on onesided considerations? Certainly very much 
less than of political convictions which are prepared to run the 
gauntlet of adverse criticism, and formed, therefore, under a 
sense of public responsibility. Indeed, it is one of the justest 
and commonest criticisms on even the honestly and anxiously 
formed opinions of men who live in solitude and without sub- 
mitting their views to the “ natural selection” of social criti- 
cism, that such opinions are crofchets that do not take into 
account the conditions of actual life. But, again, besides this, 
such opinions will too often not be anxiouslyformed underasense 
of public responsibility at all. No doubt we may hope that 
nothing could remove wholly the sense of public duty in rel®t- 
tion to political opinion,—because, if anything could, there would 
be nothing nearly so respectable in the public wish, arbitrarily 
formed and without relation to anything beyond the caprice of 
the crowd, as there is even in an enlightened despotism or an 
aristocracy governed by a supreme sense of political honour. 
It is because politics take their root in public duties, that any 
man who is competent to understand such duties and rights 
may claim to share in them. And if the Ballot turned out 
harmless, it could only be because the sense of public duty would 
still enter men’s consciences and mould their secret votes. Of 
course we hope that this would be so to a very large extent. 
But is it not certain that secrecy would very much diminish the 
clearness with which the electors realize that they are dis- 
charging a duty. not to themselves chiefly, but to others, and 
are bound to consider not merely their own, but their fellow- 
men’s interests and welfare? Anything that has a tendency 
to reduce the power to vote to a mere sense of privilege, to 
be exercised chiefly, if not solely, on personal considerations, 
—anything that has a tendency to reduce it to the level of 
the balloting for new members at a club,—has a tendency to 
lower the whole tone of political morality, and to increase the 
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share of caprice, and of arbitrary personal preferences, in our 
political verdicts. It seems to us as clear that political 
opinion, if it is to be healthy, should be formed under public 
influence and public pressure, as that a plant, if it is to be 
healthy, should be allowed to breathe the air, and not put under 
the receiver of anair-pump. And we should say so precisely 
as strongly if we had universal suffrage, as now when we have 
in the boroughs only household suffrage, and in the counties 
only a £12 suffrage. It is not merely that our present 
electors are trustees for a vast number of others who have no 
votes, and that therefore they are as much bound to 
give their votes under the eyes of the non-electors, as are 
members of Parliament to submit their votes to the eyes of the 
constituencies which return them. That is not now our point 
at all, though it has weight. It is rather this, that no political 
opinion formed without the sense of public responsibility can 
be sound, and that the habit of secrecy in the delivery of 
opinion has a tendency to promote a habit of secrecy in 
forming it,—in other words, a habit of giving weight to mere 
private taste and irresponsible preferences in political life 
generally. Of course, we, as genuine Liberals, believe that 
this must in the end do infinite injury to the cause of Libe- 
ralism, just as all genuine Conservatives will, with equally 
good logic, believe that it will do infinite injury to the cause 
of Conservatism. 

We admit freely all the evils of the present system. 
We admit that many of those evils,—not the corruption, 
but the undue influence, the threatening, and intimidation, 
—might be very greatly diminished by secret voting. But 
we sincerely believe that in the effort to exclude the pressure 
of illegitimate influences, we should exclude the pressure of 
infinitely more important legitimate influences, without which 
a sound political opinion could not be formed at all. We know 
by experience the mischiefs of public voting; we do not know 
by experience the mischiefs of secret voting, and we believe 
they would prove far the more important of the two. Shut 
out publicity, and we let in the most dangerous of all the 
influences under which a crowd can act,—caprice, arbitrari- 
ness, the fiat of a mere concurrence of wishes. The despot acts 
under a restraint,—the restraint of respect for the nobles and 
the people. An aristocracy acts under a restraint,—the restraint 
of respect for the masses before whom it is powerless. But 
a democracy acts under no restraint except deference to its 
own reason and justice. Protect each unit of the demo- 
cracy from all fear of being tried by the common standard of 
reason and justice, and you tend to generate, instead of a 
steady public opinion, a fickle popular caprice. 





THE WORKING OF THE NEW COURT. 


HE experience that may be gained by one or two trials of 
petitions under the new system is far too slight to justify 

our speaking positively of its results. To say, as the Zimes 
says, that the sudden collapse of the Windsor petition suffices 
to set at rest any doubts which have ever been felt about the 
success of the revolution in the procedure, is to jump at 
conclusions in a way that may suit a journalist, but cannot 
satisfy lawyers, It was inevitable that there should be ashoal 
of petitions after a general election following closely on a large 
extension of the suffrage, and on a desperate attempt to put 
down corrupt practices. We can hardly stop to enumerate all 
the causes which coincide in producing that shoal. There 
are more voters than before, and they are taken from 
poorer classes than have as yet exercised the suffrage. 
People would, of course, be curious to observe how the new 
voters voted, and would listen readily to stories of bribery or 
treating. All this is inseparable from an extension of the 
suffrage. But for the new mode of trial, the claimant at 
Windsor would probably have withdrawn his petition as soon 
as he found out that the evidence which was collected looked 
very different from that which had been promised. More- 
over, as the trial took place on the spot, persons came forward 
at once to contradict statements made against them in the 
opening speech of the counsel for the claimant. This hap- 
pened in, at least, one instance, and it is one of the most 
satisfactory features of the new procedure. Yet these gains 
had been predicted. The last was one of the main reasons 
for conducting the trial where the election had been. 
It is consistent with one of the oldest rules of law that 
justice should be brought to people’s doors, and that dis- 
putes should be determined in the county where they arose. 
Again, the power of withdrawing petitions was one more apt 
to be abused than any other part of the old system. The 


i 
result was that charges were made in the most reckless 
manner, a petition was got up as a means of terrorism or 
extortion, and was abandoned either when it had served its 
purpose or was seen to be hopeless. The present rules wil} 
teach a circumspection which is highly desirable. Next to 
corrupt practices, we ought to discountenance the reputation 
of corrupt practices. It is quite possible that bribery has 
more often been believed in than perpetrated. The abandon- 
ment of a petition was never the same thing as an acquittal, 
No doubt the general impression was that withdrawals were 
arranged between the agents of the two great political parties, 
And this made a petition as much a political engine as the 
practices which it was intended to remedy, while the tribunal 
to which it was referred was open to the same suspicion. 

So far, then, the new Court has answered all expectations, 
What other and less certain advantages are to come from it 
must be a matter rather of promise than of performance. It 
is true that neither Mr. Justice Willes nor Mr. Baron Martin 
has allowed himself to be bamboozled. We use the word after 
witnessing the style of examination and cross-examination 
adopted at Windsor. Mist Prius lawyers will tell you that 
cross-examination (which term includes the examination in 
chief of a hostile witness) has two objects, one to confuse the 
witness, the other to prejudice the jury. Now, no judge can 
interfere directly with the first of these practices. But at 
Windsor, there being no jury, the second was conspicuous by its 
absence. We may see this in the one case where Mr. Justice 
Willes interfered with Mr. O'Malley. Mr. Carter, of Clewer, was 
in the witness-box, and Mr. O'Malley wanted to ask him if he 
was not one of those clergy called Ritualists. Mr. Justice 
Willes refused to admit the question, and quite rightly. 
An answer in the affirmative would have gone some way to 
discredit the witness before a common jury. We do not say 
it would have had any such effect on a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. But there might be questions of the kind, more 
artfully wrapped up, and aimed more carefully, which would 
catch the prejudices of Members of Parliament. Those who 
object to the trial of Election Petitions before a judge with- | 
out a jury, should remember that a Committee was a jury 
without a judge. It was like one of those bodies of twelve 
obstinate Englishmen who sometimes will take the law into 
their own hands, and will talk of a commercial fraud, that is 
clearly provided for by an Act of Parliament, as if it 
were a fit subject for a reference. If we look through 
the volumes of Reports of Election cases, we find decisions 
without a principle and without a reason. One committee 
admits the statements of an agent made after the election ; 
another committee, sitting three days later, rejects the very 
same evidence. Two committees hold that the payment of 
money for travelling expenses is illegal, but is not bribery ; 
another committee cannot see the distinction. Naturally 
enough, the conclusions which laymen adopt on questions of 
evidence are of a kind to cause much amusement to lawyers. 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions are constantly making mistakes 
which would be avoided by the youngest barristers practising 
before them. We heard one the other day remark that 
although a medical certificate could not be used as evidence, 
it might be used as a fact. Yet these questions of evidence 
are much more simple than the other matters which may 
come, and have come before an Election Committee. In 
the old days of property qualifications, a committee divided 
according to its political opinions to decide whether a certain 
member had an equitable freehold. There might of course be 
some legal member of the committee who could instruct the 
others on such a point, but whenever a doubtful point arose 
it was not decided by precedent. One advantage of employing 
Judges in these matters will be that the law is certain to be 
interpreted. If Mr. Justice Willes makes a mistake, which is 
not very likely, he can be corrected by the full Court. When 
once any legal point has been properly laid down, there 
need be none of that uncertainty which made petitions a 
mere toss-up under the old system. Yet if the Judges were 
to assimilate the procedure on Election Petitions to the 
practice of the Common Law Courts, there would be a 
loss rather than again. The usual rules of evidence have never 
been followed by the Committees. One of those rules is that 
a party may not discredit his own witness, unless in the 
opinion of the judge the witness proves hostile. Now, as 
most of the evidence in support of a petition is procured from 
people who have yoted for the sitting member, it is plain 
that this rale must be sensibly relaxed. But the question 1s 
why should it not be relaxed in other cases? ne of our 





present judicial staff, when counsel in an election case, drew 
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the following distinction :—*The object of a Committee like the 
present being to get at the truth, it is impossible strictly to 
apply the rules of evidence as laid down by the Courts of 
law.” Yet surely the object of a court of law ought to be to 
get at the truth of the question immediately before it. And 
if the rules of evidence defeat this object, they ought surely 
to be reconsidered. This is not the only lesson our old Courts 
might learn from our new one. 

The special points of Election law which have been brought 
out by the Windsor and Norwich petitions are not very 
numerous. On the question of agency both the judges seem 
to be agreed. With regard to the custs of the Windsor 
petition, Mr. Justice Willes has given an important decision. 
«“AsIam convinced,” he says, “that the intention of the 
statute was substantially to put that question on the same 
footing as in ordinary actions, and that as a general rule the 
costs ought to be paid by the unsuccessful party, I am of 
opinion that although the petition is neither frivolous nor 
vexatious, yet as it has failed, and as there are no special 
circumstances to displace the general rule, I must order the 
petitioner to pay the costs of the respondent.” Those costs 
will, it is clear, be very heavy. If we are to judge from legal 
rumours, the fees paid to counsel will be even larger 
than in the days of Election Committees. The main 
expense that will be saved is that of bringing all the wit- 
nesses up to London, and keeping them there during the 
trial. But this was not the only item. A petition will 
be much more formidable if its failure is to carry with 
it the consequences of the Statute of Gloucester. It may 
be argued on one side that if failure is to be punished so 
severely the detection of bribery will languish, and that people 
will shrink from petitioning even when they might be morally 
certain of success. But, on the other hand, it is only fair 
that a member should not have to pay for defending his seat 
successfully. If members or their agents break the law, a severe 
penalty awaits them, and the unauthorized act of an indiscreet 
agent may cost a member not only his seat, but the whole 
expenses of the trial. People are already beginning to murmur 
that the clause about agency is rather hard. We think it will 
have the good effect of making candidates more than ever 
careful in their choice of agents. If canvassing is to be put 
down, it cannot be by any direct enactment. Yet it has 
already been decided by Mr. Justice Willes that authority to 
canvas is not the only thing that constitutes an agent. Ifa 
seat in Parliament was a mere personal privilege, if the only 
one who gained anything by fighting an election was the 
member returned by it, strict proof of agency, or of “the 
privity, knowledge, and consent of the principal,” might be 
fairly demanded. But everybody knows that the party is as 
much a gainer as the man it puts forward, and that the party 
may employ agents to canvass or to bribe without any inter- 
ference by the candidate. It was for this reason that the 
constant report of an Election Committee to the effect that 
corrupt practices had extensively prevailed, but that it was 
not shown that the sitting member or his agents had been 
cognizant of them, was such a thorough mockery. We detect 
signs of a very different tendency in some of Mr. Baron 
Martin’s decisions at Norwich. But the great thing in the 
new procedure is that the Judges give reasons for every 
conclusion they form, that they trace every act by logical and 
definite steps, that they express their opinions upon all points 
which are brought before them, and that they express those 
opinions in such a way as to carry conviction. We need not 
fear that they will be moved by the sound of applause or cen- 
sure, still less that their conduct will at all lessen the regard 
that is felt for the judicial office. 





THE INTELLECTUAL STRENGTH OF LORD 
GRANVILLE. 


ORD GRANVILLE has naturalized in English politics a 
sort of humour quite distinct from Lord Palmerston’s 
jaunty fun, or Mr. Disraeli’s dry and sub-sardonic playfulness. 
He is always placid, always lucid, always kindly, always full of 
that quiet self-confidence which is partly a birthright, and 
partly a sign of strength ; but infused through it all is a vein of 
quizzical self-knowledge and a disposition to banter himself,— 
and others, if at all, through himself,—which adds an extra- 
ordinary social and intellectual charm to his speeches. It is 
only a man of Lord Granville’s eminence who could do this 
with effect. In an ordinary politician it would be thought 
egotism, even if it were not so, to point all his intellectual 
raillery with so conspicuous a reference to his own position 








and character. But nobody even thinks of igh) in Lord 
Granville. He is so perfectly natural and ea$y, from 
any imputation of dragging himself into his specs, makes 
it so clear that this was the mode in which the argument 
really presented itself to him, and it has so much more 
force as against others when he aims it at them, as 
it were, through his own person, that everybody laughs, 
and remembers what he says twice as well as they would 
otherwise remember. Thus, a year or two ago, in discoursing 
on education to the University of London, he observed 
that he had been told that his views on education were 
not of much value, because he had no children of his own, 
but in that respect “a recent event” had placed him ina 
better position, yet he was not aware that he had changed a 
single conviction on the subject in consequence. This happy 
satire on the conceit with which people avail themselves of 
every special circumstance of their private life to glorify their 
own views at the expense of those of adversaries somewhat 
differently situated, told twice as well as it would have done 
if Lord Granville had not thus bantered himself by 
the allusion to his bran-new baby. And so again in the 
speech to the Shropshire agriculturists, this day week, at 
Shrewsbury, he gained a great advantage for his own shrewd 
and sensible views on agriculture, the game laws, the cattle 
plague, and local rating, by playfully alluding to his own 
position as a farmer, a sportsman, a grazier, and a landowner, 
and in each case playfully touching on his own weak- 
nesses as an introduction to the view he wanted to 
hint. He did not pretend, he said, to teach the country 
gentlemen of Shropshire agriculture ; and if he did, he should 
be in danger of falling into the same literary unreality as the 
intellectual cockney, who having earned a compliment from 
a friend’s bailiff on his apparent knowledge of farming, was 
exposed by a companion in the words, “ It would be very odd 
if he hadn’t any, because he has never been out of London be- 
fore in his life.” Under cover of this sarcasm on his own want 
of knowledge, he introduced a pretty strong recommendation of 
leases,—not common in Shropshire,—as a condition of the 
best farming, and a still stronger sarcasm on the many foolish 
conditions of yearly letting which appear to prevail there, 
some of which, Lord Granville said, were ‘‘ worthy of preserva- 
tion in the British Museum, as showing how the interests of the 
tenant could be ignored without any corresponding advantage 
accruing to the landlord.” He then went on to insinuate 
with considerable boldness his opinion on the preservation of 
rabbits, remarking, by way of apology, that he fancied he might 
be thought like the fool who stepped in where angels feared to 
tread, since none of the county members had dropped within 
100 miles of the game laws. He could not approach the 
subject with a very “ good conscience,’ because he had in his 
youth been a considerable preserver of game, and he wag 
obliged “to admit that in his frivolous old age he liked 
shooting very much, though he infinitely preferred hunting.” 
Nay, he didn’t at all agree that the pleasure of shooting was 
in the search for game; he liked to fire off his gun even if he 
brought down nothing, and “he would go even further, and 
say that the excitement of shooting was often enhanced by 
meeting with certain little frisky, skipping animals which 
he hardly liked to name. <A noble friend of his, whose quick- 
ness of shooting had not increased with age, was accustomed 
to say that nothing could be urged against the rabbit except 
that it was about three inches too short. Some present, how- 
ever, might, he thought, look upon that interesting quadruped 
as having no fault except that of being 15 or 16 or 17 inches 
too long. But he was bound to say that it had always seemed 
to him perfectly unjustifiable,"for the sake of a few hours’ 
amusement, to encourage the preservation of that animal, to 
the destruction of plantations and to the injury of the property 
of the tenant farmer; for this animal, he was afraid, from 
certain peculiarities, with the exception of a hard-working 
eurate of the Establishment, was perhaps the most pro- 
lifie creature on the face of the earth. He was almost 
afraid that they would have to act on the principle of ‘ Delenda 
est Carthago, for it was doubtful whether anything short 
of absolute destruction would keep the animal within proper 
bounds.” So he went on, with a laugh on every topic, but 
a laugh with a serious meaning, and usually a laugh turned 
at his own expense. He thought woods ought to 
be rated, “but they must not think the admission a very 
magnanimous one, as he did not possess 20 acres of that class 
of property.” “ He was largely interested in mines, and ko 
was afraid he could not make out a strong case against their 
inclusion in taxation.” In every department of his able speech 
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he directed a skilful blow against some prejudice in the form 
of a stroke of raillery at himself. 

Of course, to make this kind of oratory effective, the orator 
must be a prominent man in every respect, and identified with 
most of the great public interests of which he speaks, or he 
could not assail so many prejudices and fallacies in the form 
of banter against himself. But it is perfectly adapted to Lord 
Granville’s situation, and is obviously the result of his genuine 
political sincerity, which naturally deals first with the 
form in which political prejudice seems most formidable and 
persuasive to his own mind. Is it not also this 
quality in Lord Granville which makes him so gracious 
and hopeful? He never offends his antagonists, because 
he recognizes in their opinions only uncorrected forms of 
his own prepossessions. He is hopeful, and condemns those 
pessimist friends of his own who continue in the same “ blank 
despair ”’ as ever, concerning the future of the Commonwealth, 
because he can so distinctly discern, and has so easily yielded, 
the false political positions of his own career. Lord Granville 
seems to have no strong spirit of battle in him. He has not 
the fired ideas, the deep enthusiasm, of the highest political 
genius. But his lambent humour, used as it is by an unusually 
lucid intellect, does more to dissolve the hosts of foes in his 
way than the sword of the boldest political warrior does to 
destroy and scatter them. His humour has much more of an 
argumentative drift than either Lord Palmerston’s or Mr. 
Disraeli’s. Lord Palmerston’s fun put the House and the 
country in good humour, and then his force of character over- 
powered them. Mr. Disraeli’s sang-froid and wit excite even 
undue admiration for his talent, and gain his phrases a prestige 
which they seldom deserve. But Lord Granville’s playfulness is 
almost always subservient to a directly intellectual purpose. It 
dissolves fallacies, and springs from a keen intellectual insight 
into the point at issue, accompanied, as it is, by a certain perma- 
nent amusement at the form which these fallacies are apt to 
take in his own mind. He has always shown tact and humour 
in his speeches; but as the years go on, the tact and humour 
not only increase, but take a more effective intellectual form. 
If he could only talk to the Colonies instead of writing to 
them, we believe Lord Granville would be almost the most 
useful, as well as the most popular colonial minister who 
has ever persuaded, rather than ruled, the antipodes from 
Downing Street. 


DR. ELLICOTT’S CHARGE. 
\ J HAT a Bishop Dr. Ellicott would have seemed in Lao- 


dicea, how popular he would have been, how com- 
pletely he would have filled the Laodicean ideal of a states- 
man-ecclesiastic! Slightly colder and very much abler than 
his lukewarm flock, so competent to discern the signs of the 
times, so ready to recognize the moral rights of Caesar, he 
would, we can fancy, have appeared to them the incarnation 
of that suave and moderate wisdom with which perfect 
Christianity should adorn the character, a successor of the 
Apostles who implicitly obeyed their Master’s order, ‘Be ye 
wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.’’ There are men in 
England, if we may judge by many laudations of his recent 
Charge, in whose eyes the Bishop of Gloucester really assumes 
this character, who are tempted to regard him as a competent 
leader of his clergy, a wise and weighty arbiter between con- 
flicting parties, a true representative of that Church among 
whose special claims to regard ‘‘moderation” has so often been 
reckoned first. We regret, sincerely regret, that we cannot 
follow such critics. In us the pastoral of the Bishop, 
“lucidly written” and ‘sensible’ as it is considered, pas- 
sionless, as we may allow it to be, and impartial, as it will to 
many readers seem, excites a melancholy which is not far 
removed from despair. If these be your gods, O Israel! faith 
will die; if these your officers, Churechmen, you will be 
defeated ; if these your sages, students, wisdom is not worth 
its cost. Dr. Ellicott is lucid, if it is lucidity to say with perfect 
clearness that you have nothing to say ; sensible if the perfec- 
tion of sense is to read the Beatitudes between two armies 
just ranging themselves for battle; impartial, if it be impar- 
tiality in a judge to declare the arguments of all parties so 
well entitled to consideration that a judgment is impossible. 
From end to end of the composition there is not one ray of 
light, not one sentence which could enable the listening clergy 
to see more clearly what their duty is or what their path 
‘should be; scarcely a paragraph to indicate the personal 





* opinion of the man who, by the constitution of the Estab- 


lishment, is their natural leader. Let us take the points in 





jthe Bishop’s order, which, moreover, is their true order, as 


to the pending disputes on doctrine, ceremonial, political 
status, and ecclesiastical constitution, and see what instruc. 
tion, leadership, or even judgment, in its legal sense, we 
obtain from Dr. Ellicott. Of all questions in dispute in the 
Church, the extent of the individual right of clergymen to 
criticize the authenticity of Scriptural statements, to form a 
judgment on the Bible as they would on any other great 
collection of serious documents, is the most important. That 
is the controversy which, under the name of “the Colenso ques- 
tion,” has been fought out, or is being fought out, in every 
parish in the kingdom, and in every stratum of society. What 
has the Bishop to say on it? That, on the whole, to some 
extent, in some way, there was some reason to suppose that the 
Church, in condemning Dr. Colenso, had been tolerably in the 
right. The proceedings against the Bishop of Natal were clearly 
either fair or unfair. Well, says the Bishop,—let us hope 
balancing his hands as he speaks,—there were doubts as to the 
‘* complete canonicity,” that is, the fairness by the law of the 
Church itself, of the course taken by Convocation against Dr. 
Colenso, and the situation was unique, and if a final appeal were 
taken, the decision “ might inferentially leave open some ques- 
tions which they must deem for ever closed,” —are they really 
“deeming,” or only professionally compelled to “deem ?”— 
but still the Church’s action was right, for there was a feeling 
of disquiet, and the result of the action has been that “by 
the blessing of God the Holy Ghost that stirred up feeling 
and disquietude have to a great extent subsided.” The 
waters were at peace, untroubled, as the waters of the Pool 
of Bethesda when the healing power had /e/t them, and what a 
bliss was that calm to all—except the sick! The direct meaning 
of the whole paragraph is that quiescence is beatitude, that 
for an Episcopal and Established Church to pass on a Bishop 
of its own communion a mock sentence of deprivation through 
forms of “doubtful canonicity ’ is better than to allow any 
temporary disquiet. Dr. Ellicott is a priest, a judge, and a 
Peer of Parliament, and we should like to know in which of 
those capacities he approves a course which he admits pro- 
duced not conviction, but quiet, which he evidently thinks 
was of doubtful legality, and which involved a direct attempt 
to set aside the prerogative that gives him his legislative voice ? 
Or does he at heart not approve? Of an express decision 
on the grand point, the limits of Colensoism compatible 
with the existence of the Church, Dr. Ellicott does not say 
one intelligible word, except that there are questions which 
“we must deem for ever closed.” What are the limits 
which the Bishop’s learning, and thought, and experience of 
men, or, better still, his spiritual insight, have taught him 
must be impassable? The answer to that question would be 
light, as far as Dr. Ellicott could give it; but he affords 
none, and for aught his clergy can tell, may hold any view 
about these limits, from the necessity of belief in Christ, to 
the necessity of believing, with the Principal of St. Aidan, 
that the commas in the English translation of the Bible are 
inspired. 

The Bishop is not quite so fluid about Ritual, but his 
opinion on that is only of the medium consistency of gela- 
tine. He says, indeed, that as the final Court has pronounced, 
it is the “ solemn duty” of the English clergymen to obey 
the law cheerfully ; but he does not say that he means 
to fulfil his own equally solemn duty, and make his clergy- 
men obey it; and he does say that the tribunal is a great 
deal too full of laymen, and ought to be reformed. Still 
less does he attempt to indicate on which side in the great 
controversy he deems the truth to lie. On the one hand, 
we have a body of clergymen who declare that salvation can 
be secured only by certain outward acts, which can be per- 
formed successfully only through the intervention of a caste ; 
on the other, a larger body who maintain that while those 
acts are acceptable as acts of reverential obedience and 
manifestations of Christian fellowship, salvation depends upon 
spiritual conditions alone. That is the real controversy, and 
the chief pastor of the diocese of Gloucester charging his 
clergy upon that, declares that as to certain symbols they 
must obey the law, and there leaves the discussion. No, we 
are wrong. Dr. Ellicott does give one unmistakable and 
peremptory judgment, does on one point attempt to perform, 
or rather fully performs, his duty as leader of clerical opinion. 
“To attempt,” he says authoritatively, “to cut the knot of 
the vestment dispute by a Vestment Bill, would be eminently 
impolitic, ungenerous, and unsuccessful.” There at last is a 
distinct utterance, and it is upon clothes. They are not to be 
settled by an Act of a lay Parliament, but by a suit conducted 
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_ 
through lay lawyers, before a lay Court created by a lay Act. 
What should we say of a general who, having to notice fierce 
disputes in his division,—disputes leading to overt mutiny,— 
said nothing of loyalty, nothing of the oath, nothing of dis- 
cipline, nothing of even the Articles of War, but denounced 
all legislative interference with the liberty of uniform? Should 
we look to him to organize successful armies in a war where 
all was at stake? It is the same with the question of the 
Irish Church. If ever there was a question which involved 
jssues higher than those of mere expediency, it is that. Is, 
it right or not to abolish the Irish Church? Dr. Ellicott either | 
does not know or does not say. There must, he suggests, 
be “a compromise.” The clergy must “wait patiently | 
for proposals,” and then “oppose every change that would 
presumably weaken our Reformed Church, and add power 
t¢ the Church of Rome.” ‘Am I to shorten sail?” asks 
an officer in one of Marryat’s novels of Admiral Honey. 
“Do,” says the Admiral, “whatever is necessary and 
proper.” But “Am I to furl all?” Do “ whatever is’ 
proper and necessary.” That is the sum and substance of | 
the Bishop’s counsel to his clergy, in a diocese which, from | 
local causes, has been unusually distracted upon this great | 
question. They are to support Protestantism, and oppose | 
Romanism, and, in short, do whatever is proper and necessary, | 
and nothing unnecessary and improper. There are many | 
views, we are aware, of the position an English Bishop ought 
to hold towards his clergy and their flocks. There are some | 
who say, as we should say, that he should be a wise and | 
cautious, but decided leader of opinion, a man who can direct | 
even if he is not followed, who can and will state the course 
which seems to him wise, even should that course be unac- 
ceptable to those behind him. And there are who say that 
he should be as a judge, who suppresses private opinion in 
order that he may interpret the spirit of the law faithfully 
to all who sue. And there are who hold that he should 
be chief Pastor of his diocese, the kindly and sympathetic 
teacher of his clerical flock, a guide, yet not a leader,— 
a shepherd rather than a ruler. In which of these capa- 
cities is Dr. Ellicott’s deliverance on the Irish Church to be 
admired by his audience? Suppose Mr. Gladstone, in lieu 
of the speech with which he will introduce the Bill, were to 
read the Articles; or Baron Martin at Norwich were to 
deliver as his final judgment a solemn testimony that purity 
was better than corruption; or the Vicar of Poplar were to 
declare that as to relieving the poor, the duty of man was 
to await proposals. Yet this is what Dr. Ellicott does, and 
would be seen by all men to do, were it etiquette to read 
Episcopal pastorals, as “secular’’ documents are read, with a 
view to decide not their tone, but on their meaning, not on 
their “spirit,” but on their value to those concerned. No 
men have in our day the opportunities of the English Bishops. 
Every second question which stirs the hearts of men is in 
some way or other ecclesiastical ; the people are, in a degree 
scarcely seen for centuries, hungry for guidance on such 
matters; the old habit of looking to the Bishops with an 
instinctive hope that they will be leaders, remains unimpaired 
by half a century of disappointment; the Bishop who would 
lead would exercise a power such as no layman could hope to 
attain; Bishop after Bishop rises to deliver his soul; the 
attentive crowd, time after time, sinks into silence, and still 
the only utterance heard is, *‘O my brethren, do ye, if it is 
convenient, that which is proper to be done!” 


| 





THE THRONE OF SPAIN. 


\ 7E are not sure that the English world, ourselves included, 

have quite done justice to the Provisional Government 
of Spain. With all their blunders—and some of their 
blunders, such as the delay in assembling the Cortes, have been 
very graye—they have shown on one point some sagacity, great 
nerve, and decided firmness. They have recognized, what no 
amount of experience seems able to teach English Liberals, 
the terribly Conservative force of universal suffrage, the ex- 
treme reluctance of the main body of a people to trust itself 
on any new path. From the day when they established that 
system as the primary law of Spain they have declared that the 
Cortes ought to settle the form of Government, that for them- 


|ordered back to Lisbon. 


| be true; but, after all, they amount to very little. 


great cities have risen against them, and they have met every 
form of opposition with a dogged repetition of their original 
creed. Castelar and his Reds threatened, and the Government 
silently increased the garrison of the capital. Republican 
ideas spread till it seemed as if all Spain were becoming Re- 
publican, and the Government went on seeking for a King. 
Cadiz and Malaga rose in arms, and the Government poured 


-grapeshot upon the insurgents till they sank again into ex- 


pectant quiescence. The Cuban Creoles seized the opportu- 
nity to declare the independence of the island, and the Govern- 
ment, with half their cities seething with discontent, a Treasury 
nearly bankrupt, and an Army clamorous for favours, sent a 


highly popular general and 10,000 of their best troops to 


put down an insurrection 3,000 miles away. A _ pretender 
actually entered Spain, and was curtly but very decidedly 
If the members of the Government 
quarrelled among themselves, they presented an united front 
to the world; if the Army pressed its claims too vehemently, 
they, at least, trusted it to do most serious work; and if 
Napoleon interfered, they contrived, at all events, to let Spain 
appear utterly independent. The Cortes should decide, and 
long as the delay has been, the Cortes has been elected ; and 
it is known that, as the Provisional Government predicted 
from the first, the decision of Spain is to reconstitute the 
Monarchy. Madrid and the provinces have outvoted the 
county towns by more than a two-thirds’ majority, or about 
252 to 100. Weshall, we doubt not, be speedily deluged with 
statements showing that the elections have been carried by 
official pressure, and many of those statements will, no doubt, 

Even the: 
French Government always fails to squeeze the electors when 
they are determined, and the Government of Spain has nothing 
like the resources at the disposal of the Emperor of the French. 
The mass vote even may turn out to have been a small one; 
but then people who, in a crisis of the national history, 
will not take the smallest trouble to express their own 
predilections, are usually inclined to government from above, 
and must in any event be held to be ready to acquiesce in 
any tolerable Administration. The lesson of the election, in 
fact, is, that while the great cities contain a population more 
or less decidedly in favour of a Republic, Spain, as a whole, 
sees no sufficient reason to change her form of government. 
She would rather import a king than do without one, and 
though foreign politicians may deem her ill-advised, she has a 
right to please herself. 

The re-establishment of the Throne may be taken as 
decreed, and the next serious question will be the selection of 
its occupant. In any other country the constitution would be 
much more important, but in Spain the individual is pretty 
sure to concentrate in his own hands, or those of some single 
Minister, the substance of power. The Army, when not in 
revolt, is obedient, the Cortes has always displayed weakness 
when resisting the throne, and the populace of Madrid,— 
which is a genuine power in politics, though Madrid is not 
Paris,—is decidedly on the side of the Palace. The King, if at 
all popular, will probably after a year or two do pretty much 
as he likes, and the character of the man selected becomes, 
therefore, of the very last importance. Fortunately, or unfor- 
tunately, the number of possible candidates is reduced by cir- 
cumstances, by pledges, and by personal considerations to a very 
narrow group. The Cortes is free, and could, therefore, we 
presume, order a Restoration, or elect a Bonaparte, or vote 
for Espartero, or offer the Crown to Prim; but it is not likely 
to do any of these things. There are, we imagine, but four 
persons who have a measurable chance of election, the 
Prince of the Asturias, Don Ferdinand of Portugal, the Duke 
de Montpensier, and Prince Amadeus Duke of Aosta, second 
son of Victor Emanuel. The election of the Prince of the 
Asturias would, of course, be entirely opposed to the watch- 
word of the Revolution, “Down with the Bourbons!” but 
then the Cortes has not yet sanctioned either Revolution or 
watchword; the election of the Prince obviates dynastic 
opposition, and the appointment of a Regent would put Prim 
in his place. The boy’s chance is, however, we fancy, 
very small, for the Provisional Government will not 
nominate him, and to oppose the Government on behalf 
of a child will require more civil courage than is usually 
found in Spain. Don Ferdinand would, no doubt, be 





selves they were monarchical, and that they did not doubt the 
nation, once fairly consulted, would prove itself monarchical 
also. To that programme the Government have ad- 
hered, we are bound to acknowledge, with true Spanish 
tenacity. Publicists out of Spain have urged them to com- 


the best candidate of all, for he can govern, and his next heir 
is Sovereign of Portugal, and would reunite the Peninsula; 
but we question if the Generals desire a man who can govern, 
and there is no evidence that Don Ferdinand has reconsidered 
his determination to have nothing more to do with the irk- 
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some business called reigning. It is conceivable that the 
Cortes might insist on offering him the throne; but scarcely 
probable that he would accept a burden which would bring 
him nothing except a higher rank in the world, and many 
Opportunities of benefiting mankind. The third candidate, 
the Duke de Montpensier, has, perhaps, the greatest chance 
@f all. He is Spanish, at all events by adoption; he has the 
ssupport of certain members of the Provisional Government ; 
ihe is in favour at Rome ; and he possesses some portion of his 
father’s ability, though marred, it is said, by more than 
his father’s selfishness and his father’s love for actual cash 
receipts. He is not popular personally, his wife is as devout 
as her sister the ex-Queen, and he is wanting, if not in the 
courage of the soldier—a groundless calumny, arising from an 
accident—at least in the spirit of adventure necessary to a 
man who stakes his all against athrone. It is believed, more- 
over, that he is the one candidate forbidden by the Emperor 
Napoleon ; and though the influence of the Tuileries would 
weigh little against a national movement, it will tell heavily 
against the success of a political intrigue. There remains the 
Duke of Aosta, who is, strange to say, the legal heir under the 
treaty which finally gave the Spanish Throne to the Bourbons. 
It was arranged in that Treaty that, failing the Bourbons, 
Spain should pass to the House of Savoy; and although that 
arrangement would not in the present age constitute a 
title, the fact helps greatly to conciliate the pride of a 
people always pleased with references to its past. The 
Duke is twenty-five years old, has a son just born, and 
inherits some share both of the ability and the passion- 
ate will of the successful House of Savoy. His accession 
would be regarded with distinct pleasure in Italy, France, 
and England, and he would be at once acknowledged by all 
Europe. The Liberals of Spain would find in him a barrier 
against the encroachments of the Church, and the peasantry a 
man accustomed to the ways and prejudices of a Southern 
people. On the other hand, Rome cannot look with favour 
on such an election, the Italians are not popular in Spain, and 
the Prince himself has had no experience of government. The 
decision, we should imagine, between these conflicting influ- 
ences will rest with the Provisional Government; and if its 
members pronounce, as it is reported they will pronounce, for 
the Duke d'Aosta, he will probably be crowned without resist- 
ance, and may set himself at once to his three tremendous 
tasks,—the restoration of political discipline in the Army, the 
establishment of a decent system of taxation, and the 
creation of a tenure tolerably acceptable to the majority of 
Spaniards. Until those three revolutions have been accom- 
plished there can be no security for any Government in Spain, 
and each of the three would task to the utmost the abilities 
of the ablest statesman in Europe. 


DISCONNECTED MEMORIES. 
= suggestions we threw out a fortnight ago on the subject 
of the curious psychological case in New Orleans, where 
a young German, George Nickern, lost, by a fall, all sensation 
and all consciousness, recovering, however, in about six weeks, 
under medical treatment, every faculty except memory, and hav- 
ing, as it were, to begin life anew at the age of twenty, has 
brought us some new cases of so much interest that we 
cannot resist discussing one very remarkable question which they 
suggest, and for the resolution of which they provide new data. 
This question is whether we recognize ourselves in the same way 
in which we recognize a room, by the furniture it contains, by the 
position of the fire and the windows, and the books and the 
desk and the sideboard,—whether in like manner we recognize 
ourselves by observing the same stock of powers and memories 
one minute which we observed the last (with the addition, of 
course, of the intervening experiences), or whether, on the 
contrary, self-consciousness is not something wholly distinct 
from those ‘ notes” of us by which other persons know 
us, from our modes of viewing things, our tricks of thought 
and manner, our stock of information, our practical talents, 
in a word, from any and all the items of any psychological 
and moral inventory that either we ourselves could construct 
or any one else could construct for us. Now, let us look at 
the curious cases of altered or dual memory with which we 
have been supplied, and sce how far they shed any light on the 
question we have suggested. 
It would seem that the remarkable cases of lapses of memory 
are of two kinds,—one kind being akin to what the medical pro- 
fession now call aphasia, where there is no sort of self-oblivion at 





| 
all,—the psychological peculiarity, indeed, of which is that the 
mind, though it may be perfectly sane, hits on the wrong 
words by which to express itself without being aware that it 
has done so, and yet—the network of association being still but 
little impaired—often on very remarkable metaphorical expressiong 
for the words really wanted. Thus we remember an old geologist 
suffering from aphasia, asking his son concerning the writer and 
his wife, ‘‘ whether he had ever seen these two specimens before,” 
—his scientific understanding evidently classing men ag muses 
“specimens ” of a species in natural history. Wesuspect that the 
cause of this kind of loss of memory, expressed of course psycholo. 
gically and not physiologically, is that there has been too weak a 
hold of self-consciousness on the ordinary forms of language, and 
that memory remaining strongest in those departments where the 
self-conscious action of the mind has been strongest, loses its gras 
of all words learned by rote as it were, and without reflective 
analysis, though retaining its hold on those which have run the 
gauntlet of analysis and reflection. We suspect that the same 
account may be given of the first of the two cases mentioned by 
our correspondent ‘‘B. K. R.” in another column, where, after 
an attack of paralysis, the patient, though completely recovering 
her memory of all her previous life and knowledge, yet com- 
pletely lost her power of recognizing the printed and written 
alphabet either for the purpose of reading or writing, and 
had to learn afresh after the age of seventy to decipher even 
the familiar passages, in the New Testament and elsewhere, 
which she had never forgotten how to recite, and of which 
she grasped the full significance. In point of fact, nothing is 
more arbitrary,—nothing, that is, more completely devoid of those 
various converging trains of association by which we recover so 
many lost facts,—than the connection between the sounds and 
the shapes of the letters, and nothing that we know in life is 
more completely learned without the help of reflection, by mere 
rote. We do not wonder, then, that in the case of a sudden 
failure of memory, unattended by any loss of self-conscious- 
ness, the loss should fall upon the earliest links of purely 
arbitrary associations, i.e., associations formed by contiguity in 
time between a certain set of sounds and a certain set of 
forms, but not associations even of the same organ of sense, and 
not associations which more than one monotonous set of 
experiences had ever rivetted. It was only like losing the link 
of connection between the keys of a piano and the notes 
they would strike,—a sort of knowledge which, if uncon- 
nected with any scientific rationale, would, we should think, 
be very apt to go, as self-consciousness can enter exceed- 
ingly little into the process of learning it. All mere rote-know- 
ledge, in which the more completely you suppress your own reflec- 
tive powers, the quicker you get on, is pretty sure to go first. For 
it is the knowledge of self which is the root of memory, and hence of 
the period before the child gains a knowledge of itself, as dis- 
tinguished from its mere sensations, it can recollect nothing. All 
the arbitrary rote-processes, therefore, into which self-knowledge 
enters very slightly indeed, are pretty sure to ooze away 
first. 

But the second case mentioned by our correspondent ‘ B. K. R.” 
is far more curious, and, to our minds, far more instructive in re- 
lation to the rationale of such losses of memory. It is, as we 
understand it, the case of a lady with what we may call a 
forked memory,—i.e., two distinct states of memory, each of 
them grafted on toa common stock dating more than a year pre- 
viously, but growing separately since that time. ‘This, we say, 
is the construction we put on “B. K. R.’s” account of the 
Norman lady’s case ; though she describes it as two quite distinct 
and alternating states of memory, ‘but linked together by 
recognition of the same persons and objects.” She tells us 
indeed that each memory, both the “‘normal” and the ‘‘abnormal,” 
went back straight to the last moment when it was interrupted 
by the transition to the other state. But this seems to us 
to imply that both went back to the time before the fracture 
took place. If she recognized her husband, and servants, 
and house, and furniture, and remembered how to sew and 
sing, &c., in the ‘ abnormal” state, as she did, she clearly 
had a good stock of experience at her service, gathered from the 
time before her disease began. She could not have known her 
husband without remembering her marriage, nor her songs 
probably without remembering something of the time when she 
learned them, and so forth. Even though she required, as we 
understand, to be made doubly acquainted with any recent event, 
her husband’s journey and return, for instance,—once in her 
normal aud once in her abnormal state,—before she could 
recognize the fact in both states, still had she forgotten, in her 
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abnormal state, all she had learned before this morbid condition 
began, there would not have been the means of making her au fait 


of the general facts around her in her abnormal state at all. 


We | 
infer, then, that we may assume that though the normal and | the art, and as we have seen, named wild flowers rightly, and used 


ness, when her mother, and subsequently her former lover, were 
not near her. She recovered, too, her former skillin sewing,—she 
had been a dressmaker,—before she could possibly have relearned 


abnormal memories alternated, each succeeding and excluding the many words quite rightly, before she came to herself at 


other, «ter the dualism had once begun, yet each of them drew upon all. 


the common stock which preceded the first occurrence of the 
abnormal state. ‘To suppose that what our correspondent calls the 
‘abnormal’ memory led back to a mere blank as regards the 
time preceding her first seizure, would be inconsistent with 
supposing that she knew her husband and the priest, and felt her 
usual reverence for both, and could sing her old songs, and so 
forth. We suspect, then, that both states were really abnormal, 
although only one of them seemed to change the lady’s character 
and to impress upon it a more childish and less self-conscious 
aspect, —that there had been, when she was first seized, some virtual 
untwisting of the thread of her life, one of the untwisted fibres 
connecting it with the condition in which she seemed most like 
herself, and another with the trance-like condition described by 
our correspondent in which she lost her usual self-conscious 
timidity, her consideration for others (excepting her husband and 
the priest), and became wayward and wilful. But whether 
this conjecture be correct or not, nothing can show more 
clearly how much memory of external events depends upon 
the power to find the same self within. ‘This Norman lady could 
remember in each condition the events associated with that state of 
her own mind in which she then was, but not those connected 
only with the other aspect of herself. The tie in each case was her 
self-consciousness. When she found the wayward, comparatively 
anself-conscious, childlike self uppermost, she recollected the hus- 
band, and the priest, and the servants, and the events associated 
with that aspect of herself. When she found the timid, self- 
restrained, anxious woman uppermost, she remembered the hus- 
band, and the priest, and the servants, and the events associated 
with that side of herself. But did not both these phases belong to 
her true old self? and was 1t not, as it were, the double refraction, 
or breaking of herself into two distinct states, in the one of which 
the childlike, wayward side of her had almost utterly dis- 
appeared, and in the other of which the reflective, anxious 
deliberative side of her had almost utterly disappeared, 
which caused this dualism in her memory? All memory really 
consists in restoring, from a fragment of a past state of conscious- 
ness, the whole of that past state of consciousness. But if 
the uniting link,—the self,—known to us at one moment 
is essentially different in aspect from the self known to us at 
another moment, none of the objective facts to be remembered, 
even though they were the same, could seem the same. It is then 
the split, the cleavage, in se/f-knowledge which in this case causes 
the dualism of memory. 

The third case we have been referred to is contained in a very 
curious tract by Mr. Robert Dunn (M.R.C.S.), published in a 
Lancet of 1845, and reprinted from it in a small tract, in the same 
year. It is the story of a young woman who, at the time in ill- 
health, fell into a river and was nearly drowned. She was rescued 
and brought to her senses again, and for some days was quite her- 
self, though very ill; but in about ten days she fell into a fit, and 
when she recovered from this fit, she was found to have lost her 
sense of hearing, her sense of taste, and her power of articulation, 
and to have totally lost all memory of persons and things about 
her, though she retained very keenly her power of vision and her 
sense of touch. When she returned home she recognized no one 
and nothing, not even her mother, and for a long time she utterly 
forgot from day to day what she had been doing the previous 
day, so that her memory even in this abnormal state was 
not continuous. The curious thing was that her love of 
wild flowers, and her love of her mother soon showed themselves 
again, and that the first return of articulation was in an attempt 
to ask the cause of her mother’s grief when she saw the Jatter in 
trouble many months after she herself had fallen into this state ; 
and next, in naming the wild flowers she saw when taken into 
the country. Latterly she was unhappy if the man to whom she 
had been formerly engaged were not near her, and eventually it 
was apparently jealousy at seeing him paying attention to another 
which threw her, about a year after her seizure, into a second fit, 
from which she recovered in her right mind, but without the 
slightest memory of the intervening year. She recovered her old 
memory of persons and things, spoke as usual, and before long 
recovered her hearing too, which was the last link in her recovery. 
One marked feature in this case is the evident flickering of 
a half-memory beneath her blank forgetfulness, as in her restless- 





But the distinctive feature of her condition was the 
remarkable loss of self-consciousness which was so much the fea- 
ture of her case, that during the first few months after her seizure 
she would fall spontaneously into utter unconsciousness several 
times in the day. 

What, however, we desire to note most is this,—that as she 
gradually recovered her former power, she does not seem in any 
degree to have gradually recovered her self-recollection. On the 
contrary, she regained that per saltum after the second fit, and not 
in any degree by recognizing what we may call the old furniture 
of her mind, as she gradually regained it. And the same point is 
noticeable in all other cases of this kind. Thus the Norman lady, 
though most of her objects of interest were common to the two 
states, was not thereby helped to any moral continuity between the 
one state of mind and the other. She also passed per saltum from 
the self-recollection of what our correspondent calls her normal 
state to the self-recollection of her abnormal state, and was not 
helped even by the mass of common memories which must have 
belonged to both since in both she recognized the authority of her 
husband and her father confessor over her, to connect the two. 
Indeed, it is the characteristeric of all the cases of discontinuous 
memory we have heard of, that though there may be a gradual re- 
covery of words and faculties, yet wherever the self-recognition 
has failed, it returns either per saltum, or not at all. The lady who 
forgot how to read and write while remembering everything else 
distinctly, never lost her self-recollection at all. 


Dr. W. B. Carpenter, who read a very remarkable paper a few 
months ago before the Royal Institution, on ‘The Unconscious Acti- 
vity of the Brain,” suggests, we think, in part a key to the problem. 
He points out that operations performed automatically, and with- 
out training, by many of the lower animals, have to be learned by 
man ; but when learned can be performed without any self-consci- 
ousness, and therefore, of course, without any recollection. ‘Thus 
a man in a state of profound abstraction walks through a crowded 
street without jostling his fellow-passengers or bruising himself 
against lamp-posts ; and he follows the line of direction which is 
most familiar to him, even though at starting he had intended 
to take some other.” And we may add, of course, he can 
remember nothing of what he has done, for he has done it 
without self-consciousness, which is essential to memory,— 
memory being nothing but the complete recovery of a former 
state of consciousness involving both the self and the not-self. 
Now, as in one of the above cases the only thing forgotten was 
those arbitrary associations between sounds and forms in which 
self-consciousness is least of all called out, so in all the others what 
seems to have been forgotten was not so much the objects of 
thought as the connecting subject,—the self which united them. 
The mere artistic dexterities were often recovered, just as a 
man might exercise them in a fit of abstraction or in his sleep, 
without the recovery of this self-recollection. What the Norman 
lady forgot in her ‘abnormal ” state was her brooding self ; what 
she forgot in her “normal” state was her spontaneous, childlike, 
unreflecting self; and as her husband, and priest, and household 
duties belonged to both selfs, she recognized them in both states, 
but under so different a light that they did not link into the same 
memory. Mr. Dunn's patient forgot herself altogether, like the 
young German in New Orleans, and did not recollect herself till 
after the second fit, though many of her * unconscious” mental 
energies returned long before it. ‘These people, in their oblivious 
condition, were all acting like the man who threads his way to the 
city without attending to it, except that instead of being abstracted 
through the excess of musing reverie, a blank mist seems to have 
fallen over their self-knowledge, which made all the scenery of the 
background dim. The Norman lady alone got a glimpse of her- 
self, but of two different sides of herself in her different phases. 
Yet in all cases alike the act of self-recognition was sudden, and 
not gradual, as if to make it clear that though we are liable to lose 
our se/f-recognition, no less than our power of recognizing external 
objects, yet that this self-recognition does not depend upon an 
accumulation of individual memories of our features of character, 
but is a distinct intuition, and this not the less that the fully 
conscious self may be so different from the child-like unconscious 
self, that it is possible to recognize each self separately without 
connecting the two indivisibly together. 
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LONDON STREET NAMES. 


7 HE Metropolitan Board of Works has just issued a Blue-Book 
which must have cost a good deal of money, and seems at 
first sight to be a somewhat useless supplement to the London 
Directories published by private enterprise. ‘The work, however, 
was really required, and will probably save the citizens money, 
besides serving as a most useful Directory for all people with 
extensive correspondence in London. So vast has been the 
growth of the metropolis, that no Directory can quite keep pace 
with its street nomenclature ; which, again, partly from the im- 
perfect organization of the City as a whole, partly from the 
practice of naming streets before they are built, and partly from 
the marvellous want of inventiveness and taste which often dis- 
tinguishes the successful Briton, has fallen into a confusion Mr. 
Scudamore himself could hardly hope to unravel. There are very 
often scores of streets in London of precisely the same name— 
for instance, eighty-seven John Streets—and though the compara- 
tively novel and desperately vulgar expedient of dividing London 
into vast cities named from the points of the compass and the 
relation of the points to the centre has slightly relieved the 
Post Office, it has not relieved those who are hunting after an 
address. Everybody thinks his correspondent lives in the only 
street of that name, or at best knows of only one more, whereas 
there may be a hundred such streets, while very few indeed are 
absolutely unique. The Board of Works has full power under 
the Management Act to remedy this nuisance, but for reasons— 
many of them quite sound—it hesitates to use its power on 
any grand or systematic plan. Besides, though the remarkable 
administrative ability of the Chairman, ‘‘ King Thwaites,” as 
he is nicknamed, is hardly sufficiently recognized by the public, 
the Board is not exactly a ‘‘ clever” Board, and its members are 
very apt to show themselves hopelessly uninventive. If we 
remember rightly, when pushed in early days for names, they could 
think only of their own patronymics, and Jones was quite 
aggrieved because Brown had got a square, and Robinson a 
‘* place,” while he was only rendered immortal by a “lane.” The 
chairman was modest, and Thwaites Place, Marylebone, is the 
only section of London which bears a name that might, had its 
owner been so minded, have been immortalized in stucco, like that 
of any Marquis of Westminster or Duke of Bedford. He would, we 
dare say, if left to himself, have renamed London on some 
systematic plan; say, for example, that of making the metropolis 
a reproduction as nearly as might be of a map of England,—every 
street getting the name either of a parish, or of a parish preceded 
by North, East, South, or West ; or, again, of numbering the grand 
thoroughfares, and giving each street some sort of relation to the 
number; but he was not left to himself. Londoners would 
not have borne the sudden abolition of all the historic 
names, though they did endure the change of Grub Street into 
Milton Street,—an alteration suggested, we presume, by some 
imbecile feeling of caste. The great owners, too, must be con- 
ciliated, or at least, must not be annoyed, if the Board is to work 
on easily ; and the great owners would not like to have the nomen- 
clature of streets which are still private property, and which form 
as it were family emblazonments in brick and stucco, altered to suit 
a theory or a plan. They like to have their place in London 
made as visible as their place in Great Britain, and would fight 
any great change as zealously as they would resent an attack upon 
their personal dignity or rent-roll. ‘They are not, either, the people 
most in fault, The Marquis of Westminster has not had the 
grace to immortalize the very ‘cute attorney through whose 
daughter the Grosvenors obtained their magnificent London 
property, and by an odd freak of fortune the name of Davies, 
who acquired for them that estate, is recorded only in a single 
street near Berkeley Square; but the Grosvenors, and Russells, 
and Cavendish Bentincks have proceeded upon some sort of a 
reasonable system, reasonable at all events as to names, for as 
to descriptions their agents have been as stupid as any suburban 
builders. What on earth they originally intended by the word 
** Place” as distinct from street, or what was their idea of a lane 
as contradistinguished from a street, or why they adhered to the 
four definitions, *‘ square,” ‘‘ street,” ‘ place,” and ‘ Jane,” it is 
hard to understand; while there were at least eight words—Road, 
Walk, Ride, Route, Causeway, Way, Highway, and Thoroughfare—. 
which would have done as well, and eight or ten more which would 
have done indifferently. Had they all been used, every street, 
place, lane, alley, and court, touching or bearing towards any 
square, might haye been named from it, to the indefinite simpli- 
fication of London geography. Still, the great families had an 
idea, and anybody who knows their pedigrees, that is to 





say, perhaps one in a million, has some sort of © lle te 
tell him where he is in West London. Then property 
rights are important things in the eyes of elective giles 

and property rights are very much affected by street names, 
Let the Board, for example—to suggest an extreme case—cal} 
Harley Street, Harley Mews, and rents in three years would fal} 
one-third ; and very small changes indced directly affect the socia} 
estimation in which a street is held, and therefore the income 
derivable from ownership. ‘The people of Hampstead Road, we 
have heard, threatened a regular ¢meute rather than endure a 
change of name. Their residences are not in Hampstead, but 
Hampstead has a breezy sound, and Camden ‘Town has a marshy 
sound, and they were not going to lose their conceivable chances. 
of profit from their nominal salubrity. There are streets with 
associations which are odoriferous, and to fling other streets into 
them is ruinous, and there are streets in which rents are raised by a 
sort of reflex scent of fashion. Change Park Street into Park Lane 
Back, and try. How much, again, to put another extreme case, 
would it cost the proprietors of Lombard Street if the Board were 
to change its name for any other imaginable designation, Pactolus 
Causeway, for example, or The Bankers’ Walk? And whatis true 
and admitted of Lombard Street, is true in its degree of every 
other street, down to the humblest court. Then remember 
the local inconvenience. No human being, unless indeed his 
nate is Smith, ever knows how dullwitted the majority of human 
beings are till the name of his street has been suddenly changed. 
An alteration of numbers is bad enough, but if the name of the 
street goes too, everybody's identity is temporarily lost, postmen 
sink back into second childhood, tradesmen send everything to. 
the wrong house, and one’s cousins gleefully protest that they 
could not find the way. Lawyers say that the Metropolitan Board 
is so armoured in Acts that they would rather fight the Crown itself 
—that most ruinous of chivalric suits—but we question if even the 
Board of Works could have renamed London on system. Lon- 
doners would have eaten it first. 

System being impossible, the Board tries bit-by-bit reform, waits 
for complaints, silently abolishes little bothering distinctions like- 
“upper” and ‘‘lower,” swamps * places” where it can in ‘‘ streets,” 
stretches “courts” till they become ‘ lanes,” and absolutely for- 
bids the further use of old names. So fast does London grow 
that new names are reduplicated or triplicated before the streets 
are built, and men register good names for new ‘‘ rows” as they 
would register titles for newspapers. ‘This list, however, will 
enable builders to discover in a moment whether their pet names 
have been employed ; the chances being, we imagine, three to one 
that they have been anticipated. Just let any one of our readers 
who is proud of his originality name an imaginary street, and 
then try this wonderful list. ‘The chances are three to one that if 
he has any idea in the name at all it has been already adopted ad 
nauseam. Most builders give up the effort in despair, at least that 
is the way we should account for three pages of ‘* Groves,” 134 
repetitions of Grove street, road, row, lane, place, terrace, and 
so on, in bewildering variety of similarity; for some 200 forms 
beginning with Park ; for endless ‘‘ Elms,” ‘ Oaks,” ‘* Beeches,” 
and, apparently, every other English tree except the larch ; for 
nearly every fruit, and for every flower we have been able to think 
of in five minutes. ‘The multiplication of historic names we can 
account for, though 13 Victoria Cottages is a large number, when 
some 80 varieties of streets using the same august name have been 
allowed for; and the Royal Family would not be forgotten, even 
if there were not some hundred modifications of Princes Road, 
including 35 Princes Streets. Even the run upon the word 
‘¢Gloucester” is intelligible, though more than 100 repetitions 
of it are inconvenient; but the supply of ordinary male and 
female names requires explanation. Do all builders name streets 
after their wives, or in compliment to their sons and daughters ? 
and are there 35 builders with wives named Mary, and 13 with 
daughters named Mary Ann spelt so? There are 7 places, roads, 
and streets called Emily, 4 Emma, 7 Ellen, 10 Eliza, 58 Elizabeth, 
—23 of them being called Elizabeth Place,—13 Jane, 53 Ann, 
and so on, and so on; 87 John Streets, besides ‘“ places,” 
‘+ passages,” ‘“ mews,” &c., without number; 64 Charles 
Streets, 37 Edward Streets, 47 James Streets, besides 27 James 
Places, 24 Frederick Places, 36 Henry Streets, a page or so of 
Alfred with different terminals, and so on, without end, for we 
have purposely omitted names like George Street and Charlotte 
Street, which are repeated even more frequently, but which are 
probably historical. ‘There are exceedingly few odd names, though 
we come occasionally across a Rubamah Place, or Mehetabel Road, 
both in Hackney, and suggestive of a Calvinistic builder ; but the 
climax of imbecility seems to be reached in the name New Street- 
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There are 52 New Streets in London, either so named by the 
builders in sheer laziness, or left to take any name the in- 
habitants of the locality might adopt. But for the names 
of parishes, these reduplications would baffle even postmen ; 
excessively inconvenient on occa- 


and as it is they are 
sions such as elections, when all householders have to be 
addressed. Further multiplication is now prevented, but the 


Board would act wisely if it insisted beforehand on some scheme 
of naming streets based upon the geographical relation of the 
district to the rest of London. As we have said, they will probably 
be afraid to attempt any radical reform ; but there is one bit of 
Whiggish innovation, half radical, half conservative, which we 
beg to submit to their consideration. Why not insist that the 
point of the compass should be prefixcd to every existing name, 
thus at once dividing the huge metropolis into eight parts, and 
making the name itself identify the locality ? 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


LXXXVIIIL. — Centra ENGLAND: STAFFORDSHIRE 
DERBYSHIRE :—CELTIC AND ROMAN PERIOps. 


AND 


tribes whom the Romans called the Cornavii or Cornthii. 
‘Karly British remains are tolerably numerous, and much has 
been done to elucidate them. In the neighbourhood of Wetton 
no less than twenty-three barrows were opened, two-thirds of 
which appeared to belong to the early Stone period. Some of 
them contained human bones, generally calcined, together with 
vessels, urns, stags’ horns, jibule, &e. ‘The Boroughs near 
Wetton seems to have been an important British village, contain- 
ing traces of the round pits generally seen in those localities, and 
yielding remains of celts, stone hammers, and human bones. On 
the floor of Thor’s Cave were many articles of the later Celtic 
period, such as bronze articles, fjibule and rings, implements of 
iron, perforated pins, and tools of bone, and some pottery of 
Several British ornaments, such as torques, have 
Amongst the most 


peop mene lies within the territories of the Celtic 


Samian ware. 
been also found, one in Needwood Forest. 
interesting barrows opened in Staffordshire are Saxon Low and 
Bury Bank, near Tittensor; Moat, in Ribden, at the foot of 
Wever, and Mayfield, and a great number in the parishes of 
Wetton, Calton, Astenefield, Stanton, Waterfall, and Ilan. 
In fact, the whole of the moorland grit and limestone dis- 
trict is covered with barrows and burial-places of more or less 
size, evincing the former presence of a large and hardy popula- 
tion.” There is the usual difficulty in distinguishing between the 
remains of British, Roman, and Saxon camps, many of which were 
probably used in succession by each of these races. One of these 
so-called Celtic, but possibly later camps, is that of Castle Old 
Ford, or Old Fort, near Stonall, about four miles south from 
Lichfield ; and there are several other camps in the neighbour- 
hood of Wall, the site of a Roman station, at Bemdescot Park, 
near Rugeley, on Abbot’s Castle Hill, on the Shropshire border, 
between Wolverhampton and Bridgenorth, and at Barr Beacon, 
near Walsall. 

‘The Roman conquest led to the incorporation of Staffordshire 
in the Province of Flavia Two or three of the 
greater Roman roads traversed this county. The road which 
was afterwards called Watling Street (identified with one of the 
/tincra which have been preserved to us) entered the county from 
Warwickshire, at Fazeley, near ‘Tamworth, and ran west north- 
west, a little to the south of Channock Chase and Penkridge, into 
Shropshire. ‘The turnpike road from London to Shrewsbury 
falls in with Watling Street on Channock Chase, and coincides 
with it during the remainder of its course through this county.” 
The first station on this road, as we have already had occasion to 
mention, was what is now called Wail, the Erocetum of the Jter, 
two to three miles south south-west from Lichfield. It is now “a 
village, with a pretty church, charmingly situated upon a ridge 
of wooded hill.” A few foundations of the Roman station are 
still visible. ‘‘ Coins of the reigns of Nero and Domitian, as well 
as portions of Roman pavement, have been dug up here, and bricks, 
tiles, and pottery may be frequently found on the road. A trench, 
dug northwards through the foundations of the wall from which 
the place is named, and which formerly, in the memory of the 
inhabitants, existed breast-high, brought to light the base of a 
square apartment, with walls of strong masonry, and a floor of 
plaster, laid on extremely hard concrete. ‘The apartment had 
been plastered and coloured in red, green, yellow, and white, with 
well made stripes. The names, too, of surrounding places are 
suggestive, such as Chesterfield, Foss-way, Offlow, Street-way, 


Cexsariensis. 


&e.” The exact site of the next station on this roadway in 
its course through Staffordshire, given in the /fer as PENNocRU- 
cium, cannot be identified. It must, however, from an estimate 
of the distance from Erocrerum, as given in the /fev, have been 
somewhere near the spot where the road from Wolverhampton 
meets the Watling Street, near the present ** Spread Eagle” 
station, on the railway from Wolverhampton to Stafford. ‘Two 
tiles off is the village of Street, or Stretton, and 3} miles the small 
town of Penkridge (between the Penk and the Stafford and 
Worcester Canal), which names between them preserve the tradi- 
tion of the former existence of the Roman station and roadway. 
At Erocetum another Roman roadway seems to have met the 
Watling Street. This, which some call the /keni/d, but others 
prefer to call the Rykeneld Street, entering from Warwick- 
shire by Perry-barr Common and Sutton-Coldfield Park, passed 
to Erocetum (Wall), and thence in a north-easterly direc- 
tion (parallel to the present railway from Lichfield) to near 
Burton-on-Trent, whence it passed into Derbyshire. A third 
Roman roadway (called by some the Via Devena) has been traced 
as passing the ‘I'rent somewhere near Burton or Bramston, 
and by Uttoxeter, through the pottery district, into Cheshire. 
According to some antiquaries, we have at Chesterton, a mile and 
a half north-west of Newcastle-under-Lyme, the site of the Roman 
station of MEDIOLANUM, from which (if this be correct) a roadway 
must have run into Shropshire, to Wroxeter (Urtconrum), which 
was thus brought into more direct communication with Chester 
(Deva) through this branch of the Via Devens. ‘here was a 
strong castle at Chesterton in Norman times. 

Derbyshire was, in the Celtic period, included within the terri- 
tories of the people called by the Romans Coritani. The burial 
tumuli or lows (as they are locally called) of this race abound in 
Derbyshire beyond other counties, and may still be seen “ crown- 
ing many a high ground.” ‘They are generally of a simple 
character, enclosing a stone vault, chamber, or chest,” generally 
constructed by four or more large stones being placed on one end, 
and covered in with a fifth stone of greater size. When these were 
denuded of the earth which in most cases originally covered them, 
they were very conspicuous objects, and as such used formerly to be 
considered as Druidical altars.” ‘* They are not always, however, 
so simple in their construction; the one at Five Wells, near 
Taddington, being built with galleries leading to the principal 
chamber.” The circles of stones—which probably most of them 
were the remains of similar burial mounds—are also found in con- 
siderable numbers in Derbyshire. ‘The most remarkable is the 
stone circle at Arbelow or Arbor-low, five or six miles north-west 
of the town of Winster. ‘An elliptical area of 52 yards by 46 
(having the greater diameter in a direction north and south) is 
enclosed by a ditch 6 yards broad, and an outer bank formed of 
the soil thrown out from the ditch, 5 yards high on the inside. 
About 30 rough unhewn stones, about 6 to 8 feet long by 3 feet 
broad, and one foot thick, lie irregularly round the inclosure, 
having their smaller ends pointing towards the centre; there is 
reason to think these once stood obliquely on one end. About 14 
smaller stones are intermingled with these in an irregular manner, 
and there are two stones lying near the centre, one of which is 
larger than any other within the area. Near this circle are some 
tumuli, one of which is of large size,” and there can be little doubt 
that this circle of stones was once covered with earth in a similar 
manner, ‘There are also stone circles on Eyton moor, the Nine 
Ladies’ circle on Stanton moor, &c. ‘There are some rude 
military earthworks, which apparently belong to the same 
period, and one of which, at Staddon, have been afterwards 
used by the garrison of the subsequent Roman station in the 
neighbourhood. 

‘The Roman occupation included Derbyshire within the Province 
of Ilavia Cesariensis, and its mineral resources could not fail to 
attract the attention of the conquerors. Pigs of lead, with the 
inscription, ‘ Socio Rome,” have been found near Matlock. We 
shall not therefore be surprised at finding that the county was tra- 
versed by several Roman roadways, though the Antonine /tinerary 
fails to give us any assistance in identifying the names of the sta- 
tions, none of the étivera included in it passing through Derby- 
shire. ‘The remains, however, of Roman roadways are plainly 
discernible in many parts of the county, and some secondary 
authorities supply us with names which may possibly be the 
correct ones. ‘The great roadway, which some call Rykeneld Street, 





enters Derbyshire from Staffordshire by crossing the Dove at 
Monksbridge, “and its crest is visible over Egginton Heath, 
though much obliterated by the modern turnpike road, which 
continues in its line as far as Little Over ; where, a little before it 





reaches the ten-mile stone, the Roman road keeps its north north- 
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east direction, while the present one turns to the east towards 
Derby. The old road, though not easily to be distinguished in 
the cultivation so general near a populous town, crossed Nun's 
Green, and proceeded down Darley-slade to the banks of the 
Derwent, passing that river by a bridge, the piers of which (it is 
said) may still be felt in a dry summer, to a station at Little 
Chester.” The name DERVENTIO, as applied to this station, rests 
on no real authority, the Derventio of the Antonine /tinerary being | 
near Enuraceum (York), and that of the Notitia Jmperii (in the 
beginning of the fifth century), and the Derbentio of the Ravenna 
geographer (in the seventh century), not being necessarily iden- 
tical with this site. Still it is not unlikely that the Roman station 
here also takes its name from the river, ‘* the station on the Dwr 
(the Celtic Dwr, water). Here Roman coins have been oceasion- 
ally dug up, but nothing remains of the foundations of the 
station, and the ridge of the road near the village of Little 
Chester has been long destroyed by the plough; ‘ but on 
passing Breadsall priory on the left, and rising up towards the 
almshouses on Morley moor,” according to the Bishop of 
Cloyne (in Lysons’ Magna Britannia, A.D. 1817), ‘a large 
fragment of it is” (or was) ‘visible on the right hand,” and 
from this point it has been traced more or less distinctly, and 
with occasional intermissions, to South Wingfield, and thence ‘‘ to 
Egstow (where is a large barrow), and over a part of ‘Tupton Moor ; 
and in an old survey of Egstow farm, belonging to the Henloke 
family, it is expressly described under the name of the Rignal- 
Street. From this point (which is about twenty miles from Derby) 
it is no longer visible, but it points when last seen directly for the 
middle of Sir Ramey Henloke’s avenue (1817), and probably went 
from hence to'Tupton Hill, near Chesterfield, which is in the same 
line, only three miles further, and where several Roman coins have 
been found.” Antiquarians have identified this station with the 
Lutuparum of the Ravenna geographer, but this rests on little 
better than conjecture, and the fact of the contractions Lut. and 
Ludud. forming part of the inscriptions on the pigs of lead found 
near Matlock. A second Roman road probably ran from Little 
Chester **to the north-west to Buxton—supposed to have been 
the Aquis of the Ravenna geographer—and thence continued in 
the same direction to MaNncuNntum (Manchester), and Deva 
(Chester). ‘Traces of it are plainly discernible in the old turn- 
pike road between Hartington and Buxton.” ‘ There is no doubt 
that the springs were known to the Romans, as at the time of the 
building of the Crescent remains of a Roman bath were dis- 
covered.” ‘+ Another cross-road intersected this at Buxton in its 
course from Congleton to the Roman camp at Brough, which in the 
interval between Buxton and Brough is called the Batham Gate, 
and is easily traced across the moors at the back of Tidesweil.’ 
The camp at Brough is a rectangular one, ‘in the angle formed 
by the junction of the Bradwell brook with the Noe,” in Hope- 
dale, near Castleton, in the Peak district. The camp is 310 feet 
by 270 fect, three of the sides being still nearly perfect. ‘* Ouly 
one or two coins have been found here, but urns, bricks, stone 
columns, foundations,—one of a temple or other large building, 
and a tile with the remains of an inscription “ COIL”—have been 
discovered.” Another road ran from the Brough camp in a uorth- 
westerly direction to a station near Glossop—in the north-west 
part of the Peak, near Cheshire—and this road is still called the 
Doctor's Gate. ‘The name given to this station by the — 
people is Melandra Castle, and the area of it is called the Castle 
Yard, and eleven fields adjoining to it are named in old rie the 
Castle Currs. “It is nearly square, 122 yards by 112 yards, and 
situated, like that at Brough, at the meeting of two mountain 
brooks. The ramparts and part of the ditch still remain, and 
the four entrances, as well as the site of the praetorium, may be 
Foundations of many buildings are on the sides 
A stone, too, has been dug up, bearing 2n 
mention of a centurion of a Frisian 


discovered. 
sloping to the water. 
inscription which makes 
cohort, the same body of troops which constituted the Roman 
garrison at Manchester, to which therefore this fort was probably 
an outpost.” 

Another road forms an arm of that which, as we have 
seen, led from the Trent (near Burton) to the Potteries and 
Chesterton. It seems to have branched off from the road- 
way between Uttoxeter and Neweastle, at Uppear ‘ean, 
‘crossed the Dove a little below Rocester, which from its 
name and situation was probably a station on it, and probably 
crossed the Ashbourne Road to Derby, at right angles, between 
the second and third milestones, in a direct line for the gates 
of Little Chester. It is known through the county by the name 


of the Long Lane. After entering Little Chester, it issues from 
the present main street of the village by what was probably the 


. . . 9 Breit i: 
east gate of the station, and proceeds in its old line, leaving 
Chad ay Chase on the right, through Stanton into Notting- 
hamshire.’ 


Moss, and the Roosdyche,—i.e., Rhedaqua, near Whalley. Roman 
relics are not on the whole plentiful in Poder ring the most 
remarkable being an altar preserved at Haddon Hall, and a silver 


| 

, In addition to these Roman remains are the camp on Comb’s 
} 

| > 

plate found in Risley Park. 





DISCONNECTED MEMORIES 


(To tue Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


Smr,—In your recent ingenious speculations on the relations of 
memory to personal identity, you express a wish for more informa- 
tion on the cases of disconnected memory which are known to 
have occurred. Perhaps you may care to have the following 
details of two curious cases which came under my own observa- 
tion some thirty years ago, especially as one of them has a bearing 
on ‘*the two distinct lives which al! of us lead, the life of sleep, 
and the life of waking.” 

A friend of mine, when between seventy and eighty years of 
age, was deprived, by a paralytic seizure, of the use of one arm 
and the power of speech, and her features were considerably dis- 
torted. Ina short time, under medical treatment, these symptoms 
were removed: she was restored to her usual health, and her 
faculties appeared to be unimpaired : her recollection was as clear 
as ever of past events and of the knowledge she had acquired from 
books or otherwise; but, to her dismay and astonishment, she 
found that she had utterly forgotten how to read or write, even to 
the very alphabet. Being a person of energetie character, she set 
to work resolutely to learn to read, and a very hard task she found 

; she succeeded ultimately by making her maid read with her 
word for word in the New Testament, of which she remembered 
the substance, and could repeat whole passages by heart, though 
she had forgotten the printed characters. It was the same with 
writing ; she had to learn afresh how to form and join the letters. 
The handwriting she acquired resembled in some degree her 
former one, but was inferior to it, and she wrote with difficulty, 
never recovering the facility with which, before her illness, she 
had corresponded with many friends. ‘I'he attention — in 
forming the characters checked the flow of ideas,—as is often the 
ease with children. 

The instance of what might be called “two lives in one” 
occurred in a French lady of middle age, the wife of a lawyer in 
Normandy. In appearance she was robust, but had a heavy look 
about the eyes, and was of a highly nervous temperament. For 
about a year before the time I met with her she had been subject 
to what the physicians (who regarded her as a_ psychological 
curiosity) called fits of somnambulism. She would close her eyes 
at any hour of the day or night, and open them shortly after in a 
totally different state of consciousness. On one occasion, when 
her husband did not return from a journey at the expected hour, 
she became anxious, and sent a servant to the town to inquire if 
there were letters from him. Soon after she fell into the abnormal 
state which was easily brought on by excitement or anxiety. 
During its continuance her husband arrived at the chateau. She 
welcomed him joyfully, inquired about his journey, ordered 
refreshments for him, &c., but after he had quitted the room 
she soon awoke as from a dream, and eagerly inquired if 
the servant had returned and what tidings he had brought 
about her husband, entirely unconscious of having just seen 
and conversed with the oo she could hardly be 
convinced of the fact. In e state she always went back 
immediately to the moment at which she had quitted that state, 
whichever it might be, taking up the thread of her life there and 
recollecting what had passel during its continuance, whilst the 
intermediate period seemed blotted out of her memory for the 
time. 

In her dream state, if it may be so called, she would talk in the 
patois of her native village (which she carefully avoided at other 
times), and would sing very sweetly provincial ballads, which in 
her normal state she could rarely be induced to do by her friends, 
being excessively timid and nervous. Her senses while in the 
dream-state were quite alive to all the objects around her; she 
could even use her needle, and on one occasion she noticed a rent 
in the soutane of the priest and mended it very neatly,—though 
when she awoke she would scarcely believe that it was her work, 
not having the slightest recollection of the circumstances. In 
many respects she seemed to return almost to the character of 
childhood, doing many incongruous things ; for instance, she 
would want to w valk out, or order the carriage in the middle of the 
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night without due cause,—-was wayward and petulant if contra- 
dicted, and so little under the control of reason that it was 
considered unsafe to leave her with servants only. ‘To her hus- 
pand or the priest she would submit immediately. 

When under the influence of this sort of somnambulism, her 
state appears to have somewhat resembled that which I have since 
heard may be induced by mesmerism. Its peculiarity consisted 
in the accuracy of the impressions made on her by outward 
objects, whilst all that happened, after vanishing like a dream, 
was distinctly remembered the next time she fell into this waking 
sleep ; thus she lived two lives, each with a memory of its own, 
put linked together by recognition of the same persons and objects. 

It should, however, be observed that these two lives were not 
simultaneous, but alternated with each other. ‘They do not there- 
fore favour the amusing hypothesis of one identical self living at 
the same time in two or more different planets.—I am, Sir, &c., 

a ee 


THEOLOGY, NEW AND OLD. 
(To Tue Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—An article on ** Miss Cobbe’s Theology ” in the Spectator of 
January 9, touches upon matters so deeply connected with the reli- 
cious wants and difficulties of the day, and with much, to me pro- 
foundly true, combines so much tending, in my judginent, to hinder 
that reconciliation of the revelations of nature with the revelation 
of man’s spiritual history and personal experience, on which the 
future of religion seems to depend, that I ask for a little space in 
your columns to point out what seems to me thus defective. It 
concerns matters discussed by me in them before, but of ever fresh 
interest, —the province of prayer, and the reality of miracles,— 
matters in which I acknowie@ge my agreement with Miss Cobbe, 
the differing from her in accepting,—and this on purely scientific 
grounds, because this conception appears to me to give the most 
reasonable explanation of the great facts of man’s spiritual his- 
tory,—that faith in the Divine Being of Christ, which is commonly 
assumed to involve the belief in the efficacy of prayer to change 
the course of nature, and in the reality of miracle, but which to 
me seems logically to involve the opposite conclusions. 

Man is generally admitted to have, in himself, no power of 
affecting nature, otherwise than by the use of the finite means 
placed at the command of his will, in his body. If Christ really 
partook of the nature of man, as the Catholic faith has always 
strenuously affirmed, if His human being were not a mere sham, a 
mask hiding another nature not human, then He must have par- 
taken of this incapacity. And if Ile was, as the Catholic faith 
asserts, also really God, it follows that the Divine action is to be 
looked for not in that which subverts the natural, but in that 
which perpetually sustains and uniformly works through it. Con- 
sequently, in accepting the strict necessity of all natural pheno- 
mena, which makes science possible, we recognize the presence in 
the world of that God whose inner being Christ manifested. I 
do not contend that this conception is expressed in the New 
Testament. I know that it is not, except in the few pregnant 
words of Christ, which pierce the haze thrown round him by the 
Christo-Jewish imagination of His first followers. Had it been 
otherwise, the faith in His Divinity would never have grown up. 
Until men had learned how grand and wonderful the universe of 
finite powers is, the Semitic ‘God says and it is done’ seemed far 
more divine than the Aryan ‘In him we live, and move, and 
have our being.’ In Nature we have now a schoolmistress, who 
may teach us to understand Christ better than those could do, 
who lived under the perpetual dream of His coming in the clouds 
of heaven to renew the world by a coup de thédtre. 

You see, in the words of Christ as to the death of a sparrow, 
compared with ** the wanton slaughter of birds and insects by the 
wastefulness and negligence of man,” a saying which ‘‘ produces 
in you an intense and increasing conviction that Christ was at the 
root of the mystery in a manner in which we are not.” I agree 
with you; but why? Because this saying, by the apparent 
absurdity of its minute application,—and you must remember 
that Christ extends it to the ‘falling of a hair,”—proves that 
He saw the true providence of God in what we call natural 
laws, and so teaches us that no event, however insignifi- 
cant, can happen without realizing the special will of God; 
because God always works through fixed and there- 
fore His special will, in every case, is that these means should 
bring about that particular result which, at that particular 
moment, in virtue of what we call their natural constitution, they 
are adapted to produce. But thus it may be urged, man is bound 
by the chain of an iron necessity, which must crush down all 
expansion of his soul towards God. Not so. For He whose 





means, 


| teaching leads us to see in this all-embracing physical necessity 
| the true manifestation of God’s perpetual presence in the world, is 
the very Being through whom we learn that the essence of the 
| Deity is the tenderest love; love which sympathizes with all our 
| weaknesses, and will bear us unharmed through every trial which 
| the hard necessity of nature can heap upon us, if we cast-ourselves 
/upen Him in prayer. But prayer for what? That our will may be 
‘done in the world otherwise than through our acts? No. But 

that ovr will may be assimilated to J//s will, and so His will 
| be universally done on earth. 

When you say of the view which I advocate here, it teaches 
that “* God helps us by His Spirit in our conscience to make the 
best of a lot which has been determined by much wider and more 
general considerations than by any bearing on our private ends,” 
you speak, I think, only half the truth. God, as I apprehend, 
leads us through the faith in the Incarnation of Christ to realize 
that to be placed in a world thus determined, is precisely the very 
thing required to promote our private ends, if these ends are, 
spiritual good. We cannot by prayer make corn grow, or rain 
fall, or build houses, or obtain clothes, or cure disease, or win 
battles, or effect any physical, social, or political object whatever. 
We can only affect our own selves. Why are we dissatisfied with 
this effect? ‘The answer is simple: because we are not spiritually 
minded. We say, ‘* Thy will be done,” but we mean, ‘* Do thou 
do my will.” In proportion as we are content to accept God's 
world as it is, and confine prayer to that function which the best 
of men of all ages have recognized as its highest function, namely, 
the producing in man the sense of communion with God, shall we 
effect our escape from the maze of perplexity in which we are 
now wandering in religious matters. The true “ point of union of 
the parallel lines of natural and spiritual” is to be found, I appre- 
hend, in the fact, that the will of God, which in nature acts only 
though necessary means, acts on those who, like man, are capable of 
conscious freedom, immediately ; because here the will of the indi- 
vidual, by turning towards God, opens the door through which the 
infinite can influence the finite without destroying it.—I am, Sir, &c., 


E. V. N. 





THE PAUPERISM OF LONDON. 

(To THe Epiror OY THE “SrectaTor.”] 
‘THe adinirable article under the above heading in your issue of 
last Saturday induces me to offer a few observations on the subject 
therein discussed, in the hope that I may be able to convey a hint of 
practical utility. There can be no doubt in the minds of those 
who have seriously thought on the subject that indiscriminate 
almsgiving, and every form of unsystematic general charity, tend 
to increase the evil which it is the purpose of the benevolent to 
diminish. It is now generally acknowledged that there is no 
capital in the world in which the proportion of regular paupers 
and professional mendicauts to the rest of the population is so 
great as in London. As a first step towards checking this evil, 
all spasmodic and unsystematic charity—all charity, in fact, 
extending beyond our particular social circles and connec- 
tions—must come to an end. Into the question whether 
general charity, the sound application of aid and sympathy to the 
unfortunate, the deserving and struggling poor, can be completely 
organized and centralized in a metropolis containing more than 
3,000,000 inhabitants, I will not venture to enter. I do not 
doubt, however, that similarity of method and unity of action for 
the relief and diminution of pauperism in areas much larger than 
those of even our largest metropolitan parishes are desirable and 
feasible. As an advocate of self-government, in opposition to the 
centralized bureaucratic systems of despotic governments, I should 
be sorry to see our parish system abolished, or even materially 
weakened. Government functionaries, as I have learnt by long 
residence on the Continent, as a rule become indifferent to public 
opinion and the public wants, their action becomes stereotyped, 
and the chief aim of those who enter the service of the State is to 
please their superiors and rise on the official ladder. But although 
I believe that all action for the relief of poverty in this vast 
metropolis cannot beneficially start from and be controlled 
by one grand Central Committee or Board, still there can be no 
reason why the Parish system of relief should not be improved 
and expanded, why there should not be several central boards 
formed of delegates of parishes locally connected (as, for instance, 
those now united into metropolitan boroughs, which, again, might 
become municipalities), nor why such centralized boards should 
not draw into their foci and utilize the benevolent spirit of voluntary 
agents? Some recollections of my experiences in Dresden sixteen 
years ago, will explain what I mean, and convey that practical 
hint alluded to above. 
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At the period mentioned I resided as a foreigner in the Saxon 
capital. Discussmg the subject of pauperism one day with the 
then head of the Roman Catholic Church (a man eminent for his 
moral and intellectual qualities), he expressed a wish that I would 
join the poor relief board (Armenversorqungs-Behirde) in that 
city. On inquiring if it would be possible for a foreigner so 
to do, he replied that it was part of the system of poor-relief in 
Dresden to enlist the services of benevolent and intelligent residents 
willing to give assistance. His recommendation of me, he added, 
would suffice. Soon after this conversation, I received a diploma 
as extraordinary member of the Board, signed and sealed, if I 
recollect aright, by the Biirgermeister in his capacity as president, 
and an invitation to attend the meetings held every fortnight in 
the evening. ‘This poor-relief board, I subsequently found, had a 
municipal character. Besides the mayor and town councillors, 
clergymen of parishes and all heads of religious communities— 
Protestant and Roman Catholic—medical men appointed to attend 
the poor, and certain officials of the police force, were ex officio 
members. ‘The others were, like myself, volunteers, men willing 
to learn details of the system of relief, of the funds, &c., at dis- 
posal, and then to work, visit the poor, and report cases, 
according to certain rules. I cannot now give all particulars of 
the modus operandi, but I certainly found that the poor of Dresden 
were well looked after and relieved, and that the close connection 
of zealous voluntary agents with cautious officials produced good 
results. Imposition and professional mendicity in Dresden are 
things of rarest occurrence, and begging, moreover, in that and 
other German cities is strictly prohibited and treated as a crime. 
I may add that in addition to a small amount of local taxation 
for the poor in Dresden, all the sums collected in churches, all 
proceeds of ladies’ bazaars for the poor, &c., were placed in the 
hands of the relief board. 

If the first requisite to diminution of pauperism in London,—a 
general abstinence from indiscriminate almsgiving,—could be 
accomplished ; if; further, instead of our chaotic ways of charity, 
our disconnected parish system, our various benevolent societies, 
and our numerous benevolent individuals now “ jostling one 
another,” as you truly say, ‘in their search for objects,” could be 
superseded by sound and united action, very much of the evil of 
pauperism, which many seriously deplore and dread, would, I 
believe, soon be in course of diminution. 

In the foregoing remarks I have confined myself to the judicious 
application of charity for the relief and diminution of poverty. 
But the chief sources of pauperism and crime, as is well known, 
are drunkenness and early improvident marriages. Against these 
evils we must look to a more general and improved education of 
the people as the chief remedy.—I am, Sir, &c., R. R. Noet. 


THE LATE SIR HENRY ELLIS. 
(To Tue EprTror OF THE “* SPECTATOR.) 
Smr,—Your readers may be interested in a curious incident 
recorded in Wilson’s Iistory of Merchant Taylors’ School, which 
connects the name of Sir II. Ellis with a period that seems very 
far remote to most of us, the days of the French Revolution. It 
appears that early in the morning of the 18th January, 1796, the 
day being kept as the birthday of Queen Charlotte, the loyalty 
of London was scandalized at seeing a * three-coloured silk flag 
of considerable magnitude ” flying as the Royal Standard might 
fly on the north ramparts of the Tower. ‘The flag remained for 
three hours, but it was taken down before the Major of the ‘Tower 
reached it. It was traced, however, to the house of the assistant 
chaplain, Mr. Grose, and was found concealed in the bed of his 
son, a lad of fourteen, and a scholar of Merchant ‘l'aylors’ 
School. Grose implicated in the offence a schoolfellow of the 
same age, Richard Haywood, who sat near him in his form, and 
who, he said, had prompted the act. The Merchant ‘l'aylor boys 
were stirred to vehement wrath at this reproach upon their loyalty. 
Haywood, who the same day ‘‘ harangued those about him in the 
jargon of republicanism,” was hooted out of the school; and a 
few weeks afterwards, his father and a friend coming to beg that the 
offender might be restored to his place, were compelled by a popular 
tumult to retreat. These demonstrations were followed by a memo- 
rial addressed to the Court ot Governors by the school, praying that 
the two republicans might not be allowed to return. ‘This docu- 
ment was signed by W. B. Champneys, head monitor, father, 
we believe, of the present Dean of Lichfield; Henry Ellis was 
second monitor at the time, and is mentioned along with two 
other boys,—H. D. Byng, a son of Viscount ‘Torrington, after- 
wards an Admiral; and 8. Stokes,—as having ‘‘ distinguished 
himself by the abhorrence he expressed of the seditious principles 
which the offenders had endeavoured to propagate.” It was Sir 





H. Ellis’s last year at school, for he was elected to a fellowship at 
St. John’s College, Oxford, in the following June. A sentence in 
the memorial referred to is so felicitously characteristic of school- 
boys that it deserves to be quoted. Referring to the day on 
which the offence had been committed, they say that it was “one 
which, though not allowed to celebrate, they could not help feeling 
as a proud one for this country.” It is gratifying to add that the 
Court took the hint, and ordered that the 1&th of January should 
thereafter be kept as a holiday.—I am, Sir, &c., 
MERCATOR-Scrssor. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW ON THE LONDON SCHEME 
FOR WOMEN’S EXAMINATIONS. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Will you let me say that I by no means intended to sneer 
at the science of language, as stated by the Saturday Review. All 
I meant was that the University of London could not be blamed 
for not having yet recast its curriculum with reference to so 
modern a science.—I am, Sir, &c., O. 


BOOKS. 
——— 

MR. HUNTER ON THE NON-ARYAN TRIBES OF INDIA. 
WE can make no pretence to estimate the worth of the greater 
portion of this sumptuous volume, upon which its author, we 
greatly fear, has expended sums that will never be repaid, even 
should he carry out the whole of his grand design. ‘There are not 
ten men in the world competent to criticize Mr. Hunter’s attain- 
ments as a student of the non-Aryan languages of India, and 
among them this writer has no claim to be numbered. He will 
content himself, therefore, with stating that Mr. Hunter, the 
young Indian historian, one of the few men whom the competition 
system has introduced into the Indian Civil Service, who promise 
to be at once savans and statesmen, is compiling a comparative 
dictionary of the non-Aryan languages of India ; that Mr. Brian 
Hodgson, who probably knows more of the subject than all living 
Europeans put together, thinks him competent to the work; and 
that some of the men best known to students of Indian philology 
have gladly assisted him in his task. Of this great work the 
volume now offered to the world is but a specimen fragment. 

But Mr. Hunter has prefixed to the body of his work a “ dis- 
sertation ’ which it is within our competence to appreciate, and 
which we unhesitatingly pronounce to contain one of the most 
important generalizations from a series of apparently isolated facts 
ever contributed to Indian history. Looking down, as it were, 
from the Himalaya to the South, Mr. Hunter discerns 
in the Indian cloaca gentium a race or series of frag- 
ments of a race which is not Semitic and not Aryan, which 
in the plains underlies almost everywhere the great dominant 
castes, crushed to a sort of ethnical powder by the superin- 
cumbent weight, but existing still, and in the hills, among the 
forests, wherever the Ilindoo has not found it profitable to invade, 
coming to the surface, as distinct from the conquerors in language 
and creed and temperament as were the people of Tipperary 
from the rulers of the Pale. Two hundred such tribes have been 
dealt with in different parts of India, some, like the Sonthals, 
counting tens of thousands, while their ethnical kindred scattered 
throughout the Continent as outcast castes are almost numberless. 
Mr. Hunter estimates their total number at no less than thirty 
millions; but the evidence for any calculation must be more or 
less imperfect. Hindoos will not tell the truth, and the tribesmen 
cannot. It is certain, however, that they are ubiquitous on the 
frontier, and in the central hills and jungles; and Mr. Hunter, in 
one of the most striking paragraphs of his monogram, declares 
that they are rapidly increasing. ‘The solution of the problem 
has ceased to be optional. The order and security which the 
Queen’s Government in India has now imperiously imposed, have 
done away with those cruel checks upon population which seem to 
be natural and necessary among rude nations. A lowland raid 
used to be an event which came as puuctually as the December 
harvest ; the whole tribe lived at the expense of their neighbours 
during the cold weather, and the loss of life incident to the annual 
holiday rendered their own scanty crops sufficient for the survivors 
during the rest of the year. But all this has now come to an end. 
Raids, although frequent, have ceased to be either a means of 
regular profit, or a drain upon the population steady enough to be 
depended upon. ‘The people, therefore, are increasing, while 

* A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia, « ith a Disser- 
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their former means of subsistence have diminished; and the 
question of some systematic scheme of dealing with the aboriginal 
races has been removed from the languid domain of speculation, 
into the reddened arena in which political necessity and the 
promptings of self-preservation do their pitiless work.” These 
tribes, with endless distinctions of manners, all display a common 
character, which seems specially formed to take an impress from 
It is very rough wood, but it is not 


a higher civilization. 
Everywhere 


rotten wood, and carving on it is therefore possible. 
they are marked by reckless courage and an unswerving loyalty. 


Their oppressors among the Hindoos trust them as the French , 


sovereigns trusted Swiss, and with the same reward, and the 
testimony of the few Europeans who know them well is unani- 


mous in their favour :-— 


“Searcely a single administrator has ruled over them for any length 
of time, without finding his prejudices conquered, and his heart 
softened, and leaving on record his sorrow for their present condition, 
and his belief in their capabilities for good. But lest the traditional 
tenderness of the Indian Civil Service to the people should weaken the 
testimony of such witnesses, I shall quote only the words of soldiers— 
words publicly uttered and printed by veteran servants of the Company 
or Crown, 2nd never contradicted or impugned. ‘They are faitiful, 
truthful, and attached to their superiors,’ writes General Briggs; ‘ready 
at all times to lay down their lives for those they serve, and remarkable 
for their indomitable courage. These qualities have been always dis- 
played in our Service. The aborigines of the Carnatic were the Sepoys 
of Clive and of Coote. A few companies of the same stock joined the 
former great captain from Bombay, and fought the battle of Plassey in 
Bengal, which laid the foundation of our Indian empire. They have 
since distinguished themselves in the corps of pioneers and engineers, 
not only in India, but in Ava, in Affghanistan, and in the celebrated 
defence of Jelalabad. An unjust prejudice against them has grown up 
in the armies of Madras and Bombay, where they have done best service, 
produced by the feelings of contempt for them existing among the 
Hindu and Mahomedan troops. They have no prejudices themselves, 
are always ready to serve abroad and embark on board ship; and I 
believe no instance of mutiny has ever occurred among them.’ Colonel 
Dixon's report, published by the Court of Directors, portrays their 
character with admirable minuteness, Heo dilates on their ‘ fidelity, 
truth, and honesty,’ their determined valour, their simple loyalty, and 
an extreme and almost touching devotion when put upon their honour. 
Strong as is the bond of kindred among the Mirs, he vouches for their 
fidelity in guarding even their own relatives as prisoners when formally 
entrusted to their care. For centuries they had been known only as 
exterminators ; but beneath the considerate handling of one Englishman 
who honestly set about understanding them, they became peaceful 
subjects and well-disciplined soldiers. To the honour of British 
administrators be it said, the same transformation has taken place in 
many a remote forest of India; and I fear that, in pleading for the 
universal and systematic adoption of the policy which has produced 
such brilliant isolated results, 1 may have too sparingly acknowledged 
many noble individual efforts. Every military man who has had any- 
thing to do with the aboriginal races, admits that once they admit a 
elaim on their allegiance, nothing tempts them to a treacherous or 
disloyal act. ‘The fidelity to their acknowledged chief,’ writes Captain 
Hunter, ‘is very remarkable; and so strong is their attachment, that in 
no situation or condition, however desperate, can they be induced to 
betray him. If old and decrepid, they will carry him from place to 
place, to save him from his enemies.’ Their obedience to recognized 
authority is absolute; and Colonel Tod relates how the wife of an 
absent chieftain procured for a British messenger safe-conduct and 
hospitality through the densest forests, by giving him one of her 
husband's arrows as a token. ‘he very officers who have had to act 
most sharply against them speak most strongly, and often not without 
anoble regret and self-reproach, in their favour. ‘It was not war,’ 
Major Vincent Jervis thus writes to me of the operations against the 


race with which I am best acquainted, ‘they did not understand yielding; | 


as long as their national drums beat, the whole party would stand, and 
allow themselves to be shot down...... 
the war who did not feel ashamed of himself. The prisoners were for 
the most part wounded men. They upbraided us with fighting against 


them; they always said it was with the Bengalis they were at war, not | 
with the English. Ifa single Englishman had been sent to them who | 
understood their wrongs, and would have redressed them, they declared | 


there would have been no war. It is not true that they used poisoned 
arrows. They were tho most truthful set of men I ever met.” 


They show everywhere a singular readiness to embrace Christianity, 


and, we may add, a singular readiness to observe its precepts, while 


they have no caste prejudices, no fear of forcible conversion, and 
a kind of incapacity for falsehood which the Hindoos set down to 
stupidity, but which is really the result of fearlessness. Hated by 
the Hindoo conquerors, they have nevertheless, in Mr. Hunter's 
belief, forced on their rulers non-Aryan ideas of tenure, the notion, 
in fact, that the soil can only be held in property by the tiller, that 
all above him are entitled only to quit rent for services either per- 
formed, or supposed to be performed, to the tribe, or, as ideas 
advance, to the State. ‘This hatred, which is born partly of caste 
feeling, partly of a thirst for their lands, and partly of a tradition 
of enmity, has coloured all accounts of their proceedings till the 
annals even of the british Government are full of cruelty towards 
the * aborigines,” and the very titles of chapters in the annual 
Administration Reports suggest incessant war. ‘The report for 
1861-62 contains six short chapters. ‘The first is headed, ‘The 


There was not a Sepoy in | 


Cossyah Rebellion ;’ the second, ‘ Riot in Nowgong ;’ the third, 
‘ Excitement in the Sonthal Districts ;’ the fourth, ‘ Disturbances 
|in Sumbulpore ;’ the fifth, ‘ Disturbances in Boad;’ the sixth, 
‘Booteah Aggressions.’ The report for 1862-63 again leads off 
with ‘The Cossyah Rebellion,’ and is occupied by the invariable 
record of outrages and armed pacifications. Next year a lull 
occurred, but the British power received insults which could be 
wiped out only by a costly and sanguinary war. ‘The report of 
1864-65 accordingly opens with the Bhutan expedition, —an 
expedition memorable for its disasters not less than for its ultimate 
triumph ; the next section relates a raid into British territory by 
| Tibetans ; the third is taken up with a narrative of murder and 
abduction in British territory by Nepalese; the fourth, with dis- 
; turbances in Munipur; the fifth is headed ‘Naga Raids; the 
| sixth, ‘Garrow Outrages.’” Yet these people need only the 
|means of obtaining food and common justice to settle down as 
| quiet cultivators, differing from Hindoos only in their fondness 
for sport, in their tendency to drink, and in a certain childish 
| geniality and frankness of character. ‘The Sonthals, for example, 
were made by Sir Frederick Halliday’s wise reforms, reforms which 
displayed real originality of statesmanship, a contented and happy 
people, who, if we pleased, would give us three regiments of rifle- 
men sure to die where they stood until ordered to retreat. Mr. 
Hunter believes that we may yet find in these races the special 
military aid we need, and points to the fact long known in India, 
but scarcely recognized officially, that it is only from them that we 
can hope to secure the organized bodies of labourers needed for 
our great engineering operations. Already, we believe, nearly one 
half of all the “ navvies” in India belong to these tribes, and their 
employers complain of only one peculiarity in their conduct. If 
ill-treated, they retire ex masse, and ten thousand men will disappear 
ina night, because one of their number was kicked by an overseer 
in the morning. ‘They will, however, bear with any severity of 
legislation, carried out by just judges, and acknowledge far more 
frankly than Hindoos the right of the ruler to rule. Millions of 
men, who are navvies, who may be soldiers, who embrace Chris- 
tianity readily, and who rebel when oppressed surely make up a 
mass of raw material which in an empire like India is invaluable. 
It is between these masses and the British Government that Mr. 
Hunter hopes by his book to establish a lasting link, and what- 
ever the result of his linguistic Jabours, which will be great or 
small as these races reject or accept the languages of their civilized 
neighbours, in this one labour of mercy he has, we believe, 
succeeded. Non-Aryans will not again be shot down on the faith 
of statements from Hindoo settlers, who first seize their lands, and 
then bind them down under the Indian Jaw of debt—abolished in 
the Sonthal country—into a serfdom little removed from slavery. 


NIGEL BARTRAM’S IDEAL.* 

Tue leading idea of this clever and original tale is one which, 
when we think of it, appears so likely to have been brought out 
in the fiction of the day, that one wonders how it happens that 
it has never before been made the subject of a novel. We hear 
so much of good and bad talk about woman, we have her claims 
so often pressed upon us, and they are put forward in such an un- 
fortunate manner, that it seems natural to picture to oneself pretty 
much such a scene of confusion and contradiction as is presented 
here. And the picture has really considerable merit, and together 
with a very fair view of a woman's difficulties, there is the col- 
' lateral view of the sort of man she is often fated to meet with, to 
her bane rather than her good. A man, that is, who, while 
thinking himself an incarnation of common-sense, of manly 
intelligence, and even of candour, is victimized by a fixed ideal of 
his own. We should suppose there are many living examples of 
;such a character, well-meaning, bright men, full of power, 
and a sort of rough integrity, who have settled it in their 
minds that a literary woman is the last person to make 
| them happy, and who therefore lay themselves open to be 
| charmed by the apparent absence of the hated thing, pro- 

vided there are agreeableness, docility, aptitude to earn, hearty 
| love, as well as reverence for their lords and masters, together with 
all sorts of feminine talents. Such a man is Nigel Bartram, nuin- 
bering thirty-four years, a practised writer, one who has for many 
along day made up his mind as to what a woman should or should 
not be ; and so disposed, he falls suddenly (and on the lady's part as 
undesignedly as on his own) into the trap of his ideal. He comes 
upon a woman of six-and-twenty, immersed in domestic occupa- 
tion: the useful, almost indispensable, sister of a clergyman’s wife, 











* Nigel Bartraw’s Ideal. A Novel. By Florence Wilford. London: Frederick 
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that wife being a sickly person, unable to attend to her children. 
Nigel sees what she is in this household 
attractive, he is yet drawn to her by an iaward conviction that 
she has a spirit and intelligence kept down by her position. Her 
perfect amiability is obvious; she is the very woman of his dreams, 
—engaging, unobtrusive, full of half-developed good. Ile receives, 
however, one shock. In the course of conversation he anlianas | 
before her a clever sensation novel, Jlark’s Dream, which he is | 
about to review. The host and his wife have never heard of it, 
but Marion (the sister) colours, and to the quick eye of Nigel 
appears confused. He infers, naturally enough, that she has read 
the book, a fact denied by the other parties present, while she 
remains silent. Nigel feels convinced that she has done what 
they disown for her, but of course says nothing. Much 
importuned, he gives a sketch of Mark's Dream, — which 
is, we must confess, revolting enough,—and the reader, who is 
pretty sure to suspect the meek, quiet governess of not merely being 
the reader, but the writer thereof, will, we think, agree with us 
that Miss Wilford has damaged her plot by making this sensational 
tale so unquestionably reprehensible. So much hangs upon 
it, so many sources of just dislike arise out of the scheme of the 
whole, so unlikely does it seem that any one resembling the lady 
at the parsonage should ever have concocted such a plot, except in 
burlesque of some similar extravagance, that the interest one feels 
in her is diminished, we think, most unnecessarily. Not all 
sensational novels have a murderess for their heroine. Why should 
she, of all people, have made such a selection ? 

Nigel suspects nothing of all this, but in the course of his ripen- 
ing friendship and liking for the lady, he ventures on asking her 
to read his MS, review of Mark's Dream, which she then allows 
she has read, though she was not sincere enough to contradict her 
brother-in-law. Nigel has not even a suspicion that it is a 
woman’s book ; this she casually lets fall as a probability, and the 
idea fructifies in his mind, he thinks she is right, but it makes him 
much more severe in his review. If it is a man’s book it is worthy 
of rebuke: if itis a woman’s it is ‘* wicked,” and the woman must 
be wicked too, of course. Altogether, this part seems to 
us just in keeping with the judgments of very many men of 
our day, who frighten women far more than they help them. 
Gating in part the injudicious programme of Mark's Dream we 
can readily conceive that there have been impulsive young female 
writers whose career might afterwards have been a far loftier one 
than it ever will be now, who are thoroughly ruined by coarse, 
severe criticisms, and the beauty and charm (we fear a very 
unique one) in Marion’s character is that the injustice and the 
severity are medicinal, that she admits the truth of the criticism 
and the principle on which it is founded, while she keenly feels its 


harshness. But here, let it be told, comes in the mighty power of 
love—love has conquered in both their hearts—not without a 


generous spirit of revolt on Marion’s part; for she secretly feels 
the judgment of Nigel upon the woman-writer, and she dares not 
risk all by an avowal. ‘This, again, most of the high-toned ladies 
of our acquaintance will denounce. We do so, too, but not quite 
on their ground. We think there was no violation of principle 
in her reticence. We ought, perhaps, to have said ere now that 
she was the daughter of a man of talent, but of lax morals, and 
that she had been led into close companionship in early life with 
one who called forth her genius, but not her higher part. So com- 
pletely severed is her present life from the past, that she feels 
entire conviction of her power of putting away her youthful 
dream ; love and fear conspire to keep her silent, and she resigns 
herself to the persuasion that she will, and she can, be the wife of 
Nigel's ideal. 

And so indeed she is—the character is exquisitely drawn— 


Quiet, and moderately | 


rs 
kK 
? 


| superiority on the part of a wife whose jires are ques 





| from Steele suggests a comparison, and we are | 


e . ~ tT. 
| authorship; also, we believe, it would with such a woman 
« 


as Marion, loving so intensely, have been an impossibility 
‘he talent of Miss Wilford is all the more " 
wringing out so powerfully the growing 


remarkable in 
worth of a character 
which is ever bent on making up to the beloved object for 
the wrong which one foolish mystery is doing him, The 
manuer in which this is managed does not diminish our sense 
of the wrong, but it quickens the feeling of, we think, just anti. 
It makes 


us feel his selfishness, and it enhances the sense of practical 


pathy to the husband's Teraphim—his enshrined ideal, 


hed, whose 
lights are withdrawn, who has to walk with bated breath in a dull 
round, because her husband has chosen to create an image to which 
she must at all events conform. She meanwhile loves too well to 
repine, but vainly longs to be his real helpmate. 
illness comes. in her delirium (apparently but not really) she 
confesses the truth, and asks his forgiveness. 
under the idea that it is a mere fever-dream. She, however, is 
made happy, and through her belief in his reception of the truth 
a state of far greater ease and happiness is brought about. A eal] 
is made upon him, through the extravagance of a brother, for inoney 
which he cannot supply. She, believing all to be clear with regard to 
the past, and having already written part of what she deems per- 
fectly free from former faults, is seized with a desire to help in this 
Here, of course, comes a double error ; she does not tell 
A thou- 
sand pounds is promised her, and she comes to Nige! iu triumph and 
joy. Of course the full explanation follows, and the shock to both 
He dwelling only on the first concealment ; she 


Ile grants it, but 


dilemma. 
him her design, but calls in the aid of her former helper. 


parties is terrible, 
persisting in her belief that he Aad heard the truth, though late, and 





had pardoned her, and interpreting this as tacit permission to go 
on, when positive good is to be the result. In this crisis our respeet 
and pity for Nigel give way altogether for a time. He contemp- 
tuously and angrily rejects her aid, and gives way to jealousy 
without allowing her any word of explan: in, which afterwards 
proves to have been of no small importance. 

Our readers would not thank us for anticipating farther what, on 
the whole, isa well managed plot, the interest of which is kept up 
to the end. After much mutual distress and separate self-crimina- 
tion, all ends happily. A very fair measure of blame and punish- 
ment is dealt out to all; though, perhaps, with a little of the over- 
eagerness of a woman in her own and sex’s cause, the concessions 
of the husband are rather excessive. 

We have bestowed more time and room on the book than so 
small and cheap an affair would seem to require ; but there is an 
earnestness, a stamp of truth about it, a sincerity of feeling, which 
has made us wish to bespeak attention for it. lt is also much 
better written than many works of higher pretension; it is never 
feeble, often bright and strong. u commend very heartily 
this one-shilling volume, and think it worth considerably more 
than some which take a guinea from th e purchaser. 

ESSAYS IN DEFENCE OF WOMEN.* 

On the title-page of this volume is an appropriate passage from 
an essay by Steele. Sir Richard, although terribly plagued by 
women, and especially by the exactions of his ‘* dearest Prue,” 
alw ays spoke of them and wrote about them like a true gentleman, 
—a little blind perhaps to their faults, but chivalrously alive to 
their virtues. Ile it was who uttered one of the finest compli- 
ments man ever paid to woman, and it may be questioned whether 
any author except Shakespeare has done more to honour the better 
half of mankind than the father of English essayists. The motto 

| lad involuntarily to 


contrast the contemporary writers of cssays with the men who a 


conius cannot be concealed, but it is subordinated to her husband's | 


tastes and service, only his shrewd sharp little sister perceives the 
incongruities. To her brother she says, before the proposal of 


marriage has been made :— 


«“ ¢She (Marion) seems, somehow, to make herself what one considers | 


} 
} 


her,—that is the curious thing. Her sister, you see, thinks her a stu pid, 


| with the Tatler and Spectator, 


good, affectionate drudge; well, she makes herself so to her,—you think | 


her an intelligent, sensible girl, full of nice appreciation; a timid ¢ rea- 
ture who has been mis understood, and must be gently and tenderly 
encouraged. Well, she will always be so to you, I suppose, unless some- 
thing happens to hen ak up the surface. But it does seem us if no ono 
would let her be what nature made her’—‘Child! how strangely you 
talk !'—+ Do 1? I cannot help it Nigel; I meant to have seen ber with 
your eyes, but I conid not. I do not pretend to know her, but 1 ken ow 
she is not what you think; she is something better, perhaps, but some- 
thing different. —‘I wish I could be sure you loved her re: | self, and not 











your own idea of her. 


We have said above that we dencunce the concealment of | 


re 


| able type of the modern essayist. 


century and a half ago made this form of ¢ ition so famous 


in England. The result is not favourable to recent essayists. 
Those of us who are deeply and affectionately familiar 
and with the inimitable 
Essays of Elia, which, although modern in point of time, 
possess the quaint flavour and mellow richness of an earlier age, will 
be inclined to believe that the essay writing which commenced with 
Steele and Addison, and was brought to such exquisite perfection by 
Charles Lamb, is an extinct species of literature. Instead of it, 
we have studies in conduct, clever articles upon society, brilliant 
tracts upon politics and social science, essays crammed with infor- 
mation on the questions of the day, and essays in which flippaucy 
is mistaken for wit and triteness for wisdom. 

The author of the volume before us is, in some respects, a favour- 
He writes smart tly , smoothly, and 
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in the easy style which suits an indolent reader. He never makes us 

think, and yet it cannot be said that these essays are conspicuous 
f 9° . ‘. - ~ 

for lack of thought ; he never ennobles our ideal of woman, neither, 

cave in one or two instances, can it be said that he degrades it. 


From first to last his chief effort is to say brilliant things, to be 
sparkling facetious, or even witty, and the attempt is so successful 
2 . 


that every essay has a piquant flavour. But if a little spice is 
serviceable as a relish, too much of it is certain to pall upon the 
taste, and the reader whose patience suflices to carry him through 
yolume, will be inclined at the close to pronounce the author a 
It should be mentioned. 
appeared 


the : 
bore rather than an agreeable companion. 
however, that these in defence of 
originally in a weekly journal, and as they are jtdiciously brief, it 
is probable that in weekly instalments they were readable enough. 
But the part is better than the whole, and if three such essays 


women 


essays 


amuse, thirty-three exhaust. 

The title of the volume is unfortunate, since, as the writer 
acknowledves in his preface, women do not need to be defended ; 
nevertheless, like the titles of the essays themselves, it may prove a 
bait to attract readers. ‘The bill of fare is calculated to excite 
curiosity. ‘* Why Men are Refused,” ** The Time for Marrying,” 
“(ood Matches,” ‘The Manufacture of Husbands,” “ Should 
Married Women Dance?” ‘For whom do Women Dress?”— 
these are some of the topics the anonymous essayist undertakes to 
discuss, and which he treats in the lively, jaunty, off-hand style of 
a writer who affects a perfect familiarity with his subject. The 
first essay, in which, by the way, the author misquotes a couplet of 
Pope’s, is devoted to prove that Beauty is power everywhere and 
always:—' You may see it interrupt a lecturer, disconcert a 
preacher, and make an orator forget the thread of his argument. 
It disturbs the saint at his prayers, the poet at his sonnet, and the 
accountant labouring at his sum-total.” Having thus opened the 
subject, we have an occult treatise ‘‘ On Proposing,” a mysterious 
art of which no one knows anything. Why there is this profound 
ignorance we shall allow the essayist to explain :— 





“The fact is, we fear, that proposing is regarded 23 so disagreeable an 
-xists a silent but thoroughly well 
o Suppress the particulars and hush 





episode in a man’s career, that t 
understood and universal cons b 
the matter up altogether. One evening you perceive, by unmistakable 
symptoms, that a man has completely lost his reason, and is what, in the 
familiar language of these unclassical times, is termed *spooney.’ The 
next day you hear that he is ‘engaged.’ What has occurred in the 
interval? Nobody knows. No one can tell. Something has taken 
place, it is quite clear, since there is no effect without a cause; and in 
this case, 2 most interesting and portentous effect has been brought 
about. But how? The man has proposed! Yes; but when did he 
propose, where did he propose, and how? What did he say? How did 
he go abont it? We cannot accept the conventional answer as a satis- 
factory explanation. ‘Proposed’ means nothing, tells us nothing, and 
isa mere subterfuge. The man was not at all ashamed to be frantically 
enamoured over-night, though the whole room was secretly laughing at 
him ; and to-day he seems to be rather proud than otherwise of the 
result of some exploit performed by him in the interval. We endeavour 
to pierce the mystery. In vain! Universal darkness covers all! The 
chrysalis of an hour ago is now a full-fledged batterlly ; yet no one saw 
the wings expand, and no one can explain the process tous by which they 
did so. No doubt the end is so glorious that it would justify any means 
used to compass What the means haye been even the victor will 
not inform us. We are driven to tle conclusion tit they must have 
been some whiz! 











ignominious.” 


» the rest of the essay, is an ingenious 





This is cleverly put, and li 
tirade about nothing. ‘This is evidently the auihor’s forte, and 
we have not the least doubt that be could write with equal 
facility on any topic under heaven, for in this style of composition 
a knowledge of the subject may be readily dispensed with. Long 
engagements, according to the essayist, are profoundly to be 
deplored. He allows three months to elapse between the engage- 
ment and the marriage, but only on the ground that there are 
wardrobes to be purchased and bridesmaids to be consulted. 
“Their time is not altogether their own; and the date, which 
may be perfectly agreeable to one of them, or to the maternal 
regulator of the movements of one of them, may completely 
clash with the of the maternal regulator of 
the movements of another of them.” As for the lovers, how- 
ever short the period, it is inevitably fraught with misery ; 
and if a long space elapses, the man, we are told, becomes a 
burden to himself or to other people ; while the girl is ruined as a 
daughter and sister, and utterly spoiled as a member of general 
society. ‘* At home, she feels that she is there on sufferance ; and 
abroad, she is a superfluous nondescript. Asituation that ought to be 
sublime, and did commence by being, at any rate, pathetic, before 
very long is something more than ridiculous. It is positively 
funny.” And the writer pokes his fun at such engagements, by 
observing that although they will not do on earth, they may be 


arrangements 





‘* engagements can evidently be as long as anybody could possibly 
desire.” 

The essayist’s assurance sometimes makes him ridiculously dog- 
matical. He is amusing when he is superficial, he is often inaceu- 
rate and even dull when he attempts to display his knowledge of 
the sex. Thus, for instance, when he declares that ‘* women want 
diamonds in order to shine each other down,” and that ‘* society 
is the business of a woman’s life,” a sensible Englishwoman will 
smile at the assertions, and may ask whether the author is not 
maligning the sex which he undertakes to defend. When, again, 
he sneers at the proposed College for Women as a foolish 
project, a newfangled institution, and affects out of charity 
to withhold the names of the members of the Council; when he 
goes on to express a dread of * contaminating influences,” and a 
belief that “ the average girl is already quite sufficiently educated 
to be a companion for the average man,” his flippancy and 
ignorance are equally apparent. ‘* Tome, and home only,” he 
says, “is the true college for girls;” and again, he pronounces it a 
serious evil to congregate *“ young girls” either in “ boarding- 
schools, true colleges, or any other gregarious establishment.” 
Well, let us grant the assertion, since, whether correct or not, it is 
of no consequence to the argument. The writer of these essays 
might have known, and ought to have known, that the proposed 
College is not intended for “ young girls,” but for young women. 
He might have known, too, but to mention it would have 
spoilt his essay, that the Council of the College are so far from 
ignoring the home life, that they confine the course of study to 
six months out of the twelve. But the knowledge of facts is as 
inconvenient to the smart writer as to the violent party politician, 
and it would be wasting words to oppose the mawkish sentiment 
of a writer who protests against a Woman's College ‘in the in- 
terests of morality.” In conclusion, we may observe, that among 
these essays in defence of women are some that have no connection 
with the subject. They were probably inserted to sufficient 
bulk to the volume. 
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ALEC DRUMMOND.* 
Ir a very lively style, much quiet humour, graphic descriptive 
powers, and an unlimited stock of exciting adventures will make 
a good novel, this will be one of the best that has appeared for 
a considerable time. Its defects are an almost total absence of 
any attempt to study or draw character, the manipulation of mere 
ptppets in the place of human beings, and violent iimprobabilities 
of plot. On the other hand, however, it has the merit of giving 
us some real conception of what the life of the invading British 
army sent to aid the Turks in 1854 was, both when cncamped near 
Varna, and for the first two months of our invasion of the Crimea. 
Indeed, a more curious combination of minute realism in detail, 
and violent romanticism in the outline of the story, can searcely 
be found than in Mr. Martin’s account of the adventures of his 
imaginary private of the 17th Lancers. All the first portion of 
the book, in which he describes the failure of his Scotch hero 
in his attempt to get respectable literary employment in London, 
the robbery of his little stock of clothes and valuables by the 
coffee-housekeeper with whom he lodged, his subsequent despair 
aud the night he passed on the bench in the park, his enlistment 
as a private in the 17th Lancers, his life in barracks at Maidstone, 
his embarkation for Turkey, the horrors of Sentari and the Vale of 
Devno, the landing in the Crimea and the firet march, the battle- 
field of the Alma, and the bivouaec before Sebastopol, would 
seem to have been designed on the plan of éru/y describing a 
chapter of real life in what is usually supposed to be the most 
brilliant of callings, and this, too, at one of its most brilliant 
periods. But from the moment the Balaklava charge ends, in 
which Alec Drummond bears his part, and is severely wounded 
and taken prisoner, there commences a series of adventures, etch 
in itself improbable, and, taken together, about as probable 
as the throwing of fifty heads with fifty unloaded shillings, 
which coutinues without intermission to the end of the third 
volume. ‘Ihus the tale is, as a whole, though very lively, graphic, 
and exciting, of exceedingly heterogeneous materials, and sume- 
what resembles a statue with feet of clay, and the rest of its form 
of rainbow-coloured cloud. ‘The realism fits ill with the romance, 
and the romance throws a doubt over the realism. Llowever, this 
may be said,—that if you carefully abstract the hero's character, his 
companion’s and his cousin’s, and their very remarkable adventures, 
from the story, the materials and the colours out of which the 
scenery is constructed and painted are, all of them, taken from real 





* The Story of Alec Drimmond. of the Vith Lancers By Frederick Martin. 3 vols 
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life, and that they do contain avery graphic and interesting account 


of the sufferings of the British Army in Turkey and in the Crimea, 
and of the scenery and climate of that striking little peninsula both 
in the neighbourhood of Sebastopol and elsewhere, and, again, 
of the manners of the motley population, Russians, Tartars, and 
Germans. 

Of the startling romance with which these materials are sea- 
soned, we need only give the briefest account in order to justify 
what we have said of its improbability,—which indeed we suspect 
our author intended to make something of a satire on English 
novel-readers’ tastes. Alec Drummond soon after enlisting, has the 
fortune to rescue a beautiful young lady from drowning near 
Dover. ‘The recruit fancies she has opened her eyes and looked 
at him before she is borne off by the servants who are com- 
ing in search of her, but even of this he is not certain, 
and assuredly they do not exchange a word, nor does he 
learn her name. She afterwards sees him kicked by a 
vicious horse during the embarkation of the cavalry at 
Portsmouth, and shrieks as he loses consciousness. This possible 
gaze at him as she was recovering her senses, and certain 
gaze at him as he was losing his, some months later, are the 
only nourishment of a passion on the part of the young lady, 
which develops itself completely after she has been once 
for a single moment in the same room with him, without 
taking the slightest visible notice of him,—‘‘ appearing, indeed, to 
overlook him altogether,” in the Crimea. On the next occasion 
in which he meets her he is assured by a friend that “ Bertha 
loves you,”—an assurance which must have seemed sudden to 
worthy Scotchmen, even on the most romantic theory of love. 
One possible glance, one distinct glance, and one lost chance of 
looking at the young gentleman without the interchange of a single 
word between the parties, strike us as somewhat slight nourish- 
ment for even a romantic passion. Yet itis so impetuous and confi- 
dent on the lady’s part, that even her physician can assure the 
object of it quite positively that Bertha loves him. It is true that 
that assurance is not given by the good physician till the young 
people have been one evening together engaged in conversation, 
but it is not founded on what he has learned that evening, but on 
what he knew before this meeting, since Alec is first told of it by 
the man who conducts him to his room from the presence of the fair 
lady in question ; and she could not have informed her physician on 
this occasion of her passion unless she had seized an opportunity 
to run up to him during the hero’s account of his own life, and 
whisper to Dr. Schwartz, ‘* I love Alec Drummond.” It seems cer- 
tain, then, that the young Countess’s passion was formed and avowed 
to her physician before she had ever addressed even a mono- 
syllable to its object, and before that object had ever lifted 


up his voice (even to shriek) in her presence. ‘This is a | 
short way with lovers, and indicates, we suspect, a covert laugh | 


on the author's part at this stock material of modern novels. He 
conveys his contempt of it by compressing the expression of the 
love which lends its romance to the book into about five lines out 
of these goodly three volumes. ‘If my readers will have it, they 
shall have it,’ he perhaps remarked to himself, ‘in a very compressed 
form indeed,—extractum amoris, as Baron Liebig might call it.’ 
Then as to the adventures. Alec Drummond is severely 
wounded, faints, and lies a good part of the night in the cold before 
he is discovered and aided, on or about September 25,1854. He 
is in hospital for atime, but he is in the saddle again long before 
the Balaklava charge on the 25th October. On that occasion he 
receives a bullet in the leg, and lies many hours unconscious on 
the battle-field. The extraction of the bullet is such a serious 
matter, and costs him so much blood, that the doctor thinks he 
may die within two hours,—otherwise be will recover. Of course 
he does recover. He is removed with terrible jolting to Bakschi- 
serai, rests there, still very weak and ill, one day; is then sent 


away with worse jolting to Simpheropol, is there thrust into a | 


dungeon, breaks his way out by the assistance of his cousin, 
gallops all night, is wounded again in the morning, has his wound 
dressed, and travels all that night in a jolting waggon, the 
Cossacks pursuing him. ‘The next day, after a little refreshment, 
still pursued by Cossacks, he and his companion and guide take to 
a boat on the Black Sea, other boats pursuing. ‘The invalid rows 
violently a great many hours, the boat flies into a creek during 
a tempest,—the great Crimean tempest of the 14th of Nov- 
ember, 1854,—and he is then dragged up limestone cliffs to a 
cave, where he has a night's rest. Then he is marched off through 
the whirlwind, now higher than ever, to a great cavern in the highest 
mountain of the Crimea, and is lost there during the first day, see- 
ing a ghost, and lying in a swoon in the cave for more than three 
days and three nights; after which he is brought to life, and re- 


| covers directly, being in a day or two as well meres, dish dies 
| Christmas in the same year he is wounded in the left shoulder in 
/a duel, and gets well again immediately. Surely the remark of 
| the physician upon him is very just indeed, that he has « quite a 
| wonderful constitution for recovering from wounds, which are aa 
sooner made than they begin to heal!” In these matters, again 

| we suspect that Mr. Martin is laughing in his sleeve at his reader, 
whom he is determined to sate with the wonderful achievements of 
his hero. 

These are, of course, great defects in the art of the story 
}even though they be ironic exaggerations of the author 
pointed at the art of our ordinary novels. And the puppet- 
like character of the principal personages seems to partake 
of the same idea, The Lady Bertha, as we have said, may speak 
five lines of the three volumes, and occupy a full page in all, 
The hero is only a sensorium for describing (very cleverly) scenes 
and incidents. His cousin Donald is a stick; Dr. Charles Collier 
is a stage villain; and Dr. Schwartz and Herr Ulrich are stage 
providences. Serjeant-Major Brown alone seems to have been in 
some measure a sketch of real character. But with all these great 
defects, the novel is full of life and interest. We doubt if we have 
taken so much interest in mere adventure since we read Fenni- 
more Cooper's tales in our old boyish days. And as for the 
physical incidents of the Varna encampment, and the first month 
of the Crimean expedition, no description of them so telling and 
graphic and effective in every way has yet appeared, as far as we 
are aware, since the publication of Dr. Russell’s Crimean letters to 
the Times. It is a pity that with materials so striking for the 
scenery of his tale, Mr. Martin has not sketched in the characters 
and incidents with a little less contemptuous self-adaptation 
to the appetite of the ordinary novel-reader. He has 
shown powers for a much higher kind of work. We may add 
that the mottoes to the different chapters indicate great literary 
taste, wide reading, and very frequently a happy humour; but 
Mr. Martin is not always accurate. For example, he quotes from 
Pope’s Homer (vol. ii. p. 41), and speaks of it as a quotation from 
Chapman's Homer. Probably it is a mere slip of the pen, but 
Chapman’s English and metre are altogether different, and the 
celebrated passage he quotes is historically associated with Pope's 
name for its style, its blunders, and its cadence. 




















PRESSENSE’S LIFE OF CHRIST.* 
Since Neander’s Life of Christ was first introduced into England, 
in the admirable rendering of Professors McClintock and Blu- 
menthal, there has not appeared among us in an English version 
a more interesting Continental contribution to theological lite- 
rature than the present work of M. de Pressensé. We do not, 
in thus speaking, mean to affirm that Pressensé is a second 
Neander. We are quite of opinion, however, that no one would 
have more cordially welcomed the Frenchman’s endeavour to 
vindicate the claims of the Evangelic narratives to the respectful 
consideration of the modern science and philosophy than the great 
German ; while we must further believe that, with the large sim- 
plicity of his nature, he would have rejoiced to find in the pages 
of our author the tokens of a literary faculty which he himself 
did not possess. Indeed, what first strikes one, in opening the 
volume before us anywhere, is the workmanlike ability with which 
it is written. M. de Pressensé is not only brilliant and epigram- 
matic, as most of his bookmaking countrymen are; he not only 
| makes great ‘‘ points,” but his sentences flow on from page to 
page with a sustained eloquence which never wearies the reader, 
| because it seems to be inspired by his subject, rather than reached 
by an effort of his own. His style would commend M. de Pres- 
sensé to an academy presided over even by Mathew Arnold. But 
apart from and far beyond jhis merits as a literary artist, this 
| French theologian shows himself to be endowed with high intel- 











| 





| lectual capacity, not to speak of the reverence and personal 
| devoutness which breathe throughout the volume. 

This Life of Christ is a thoroughly modern essay. It belongs 
to the era, as to the country, of Comte and Renan. M. de Pres- 
sensé is aware, so to speak, that the old apologetic umbrellas held 
up to shelter orthodoxy from the deistic rainfalls are not exactly 
the defence one needs in a day when a keen frost has made 
the ground beneath one’s feet into a surface of polished ice. 
Accordingly he has supplied himself with what the Germans 
would call a transcendental Apparat for his difficult task, and we 

* Jesus Christ: His Times, Life, and Work. By E. de Pressensé, D.D. Transkated 
from the French by Annie Harwood. Second Edition, revised. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 15863. 


Jésus-Christ: Son Temps, Son (Euvre, Sa Vie, Par E. de Pressensé, Ch. Meyrueis. 
Troisiéme Edition. Paris. Rue de Rivoli. 1866. 
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cannot but think that he has succeeded in making his way suc- 
cessfully over the intervening ‘slippery spaces until he is at last 
entitled to say : here is a solid basis of history. As may be known 
to our readers, the author had already given to the world, among 
other works, volumes specially devoted to the elucidation of early 
Church history, and he was meditating the publication of a 
yolume like the present on some future day, when the appearance 
of Renan’s Life of Jesus startled France, and awoke a rare mood 
of interest in questions which “twenty years ago would have 
been pronounced antiquated.” 

In these circumstances the book before us, if not formally, is, 
at least, substantially, a reply to Renan, »nd not less to the new 
Life of Jesus, by Strauss, which is largely constructed on the 
game lines, so to speak, with the romantic creation of the more 
brilliant Frenchman ; the two writers, to take a single example, 
having both adopted the remarkable hypothesis that the Christian 
Church owes its origin and creed to the visions of Mary Mag- 
dalene. With the aid of Professor Beyschlag, of Halle,—a 
German theologian, who is but too little known in this country as 
yet,—Pressens¢ combats this nebular hypothesis in a very masterly 
manner ; but we shall reserve our comments on this subject to the 
close of our article; and shall, in the meanwhile, endeavour to 
give our readers some account of the stand-poiut of our author, 
and of the form into which he has cast his comprehensive survey 
of the life of Christ. 

M. de Pressensé is a liberal evangelical,—decidedly evangelical, 
in ‘the popular sense of the word,—in his acceptances of such car- 
dinal dogmas as the Fall and the Atonement, but not less dis- 
tinguishably liberal in the anxiety he manifests to remove from 
the existing theology some of its Pagan accidents, and in the 
honesty and breadth which characterize his criticism when he has 
to discuss questions which the hard-and-fast theory of inspiration 
is incapable of looking in the face. As we indicated, however, 
M. de Pressensé postpones his critical biographical chapters until 
such time as he has patiently, if with a certain passionateness of 
interest, discussed those a priori assumptions of the Absolute and 
the Positive philosophies respectively which, if conceded, would 
inevitably involve the rejection of all that is preternatural or 
extraordinary in the Scriptural records as the invention or the 
dreams of designing or deluded men. Nay, more; if it be not an 
anti-climax to say so, it is not only Biblical history which would 
cease to have any authoritative value for us if we accepted as con- 
clusive such a statement as the following :—‘“ 'The most direct tes- 
timony is inadmissible when it has reference to a fact which 
does not bend to the laws of nature,”*—we should be imperil- 
ling all honest inquiry, we should find ourselves again bowing 
down before the very termini or idols of the understanding which 
formerly fenced round the field of scientific investigation. We 
should be exposing ourselves to the invasions of lawless credulity, 
and, finally, we should be surrounding ourselves with an atmo- 
sphere fatal to moral energy, if not directly inducing paralysis of 
the human will. 

All that M. de Pressensé advances in his first book, under the 
head of ‘ Preliminary Questions,” on what we might call the 
perils of modern idolatry, is exceedingly admirable ; but it is not 
mere pulpit declamation in which he indulges. And as a specimen 
at once of our author's analytic and didactic ability, and of the 
competency of the present translator to reproduce the spirit and 
manner of the original, we select the following passages :— 

“Under the shelter of a kind of scientific frenzy, naturalism has 
entrenched itself strongly not only in the domain of tho natural sciences, 
properly so called, but even in that of philosophy. . . . It behoves us to 
examine carefully into its sources, and to trace its transformations to 
our own time, At the commencement of the century it makes its first 
appearance in the maguificent and poetic pantheism of Schelling: he 
affirms in brilliant utterance the identity of natural and spiritual 
order, clothes with delusive images a determinism as positive as 
that of Spinoza, and holds up again to the dazzled gaze tho 
image of a falso infinite, which does not in reality pass the 
bounds of the world of phenomena. Hegel gives to it its most 
perfect form; for he claims to have discovered in human reason the 
very formula of the Absolute, which is not distinct from the created 
world, but develops itself through universal life in an evolution regu- 
lated by fixed laws, of which logic reveals to us the sequence. Thus, 
from kingdom to kingdom in nature, from sphere to sphere in human 
existence, from era to era in history, the absolute reveals itself, ever 
more perfectly, till it arrives at the full consciousness of itself as 
the idea of all things in the reason of man. There, on the highest step 
of metaphysical abstraction, is its icy throne, from which it descends 
incessantly to recommence its eternal evolution. ..... Thus is the 
woof of our destinies and of the universe woven under the hand of 
an inflexible logic more weird and wan than the ancient Fate; thus does 
the world revolve upon itself, rigidly bound within its own limits; there 
is nothing beyond it, it is at once divine and circumscribed ; there is 





* Strauss: das Leben Jesu, Fiir das deutsche Volk bearbeitet, 1863, 


not left one fissure, small or great, through which free action might 
pass athwart the dialectic network which shuts it in.” 

From the consideration of absolute idealism M. de Pressensé passes 
on to that of Positivism, which, by its rejection of metaphysics as a 
dangerous relic of theology, its elimination of all free and moral 
causes from its world theory, and its limitation of accessible truth 
to the sphere of scientific demonstration, may be called the 
apotheosis of sensationalism. In thus speaking of the philosophy 
of M. Comte, our author would not call upon us to ignore or 
depreciate the ethical elements of the Comtist creed. But recog- 
nizing these at their full value, he would say that they are witnesses 
of the indestructibility in the human soul of those very aspirations 
and necessities which the positive method forbids its disciples to 
admit into their system. Because if, as some friendly critics of 
Comte affirm, the Comtist principles are not inconsistent with a 
possible theology, positivism, instead of being a finality, becomes 
merely provisional ; but if so, the claim of its founder to have 
inaugurated the culminating and crowning era of speculation must 
immediately be surrendered. 

In asuccession of able and eloquent passages,—devoted to the 
consideration of objections to the supernatural from the naturalis- 
tic point of view,—M. de Pressensé maintains these positions :— 
“The ascending order of nature, the laws of the logical under- 
standing, the ‘ categorical imperative’ of the conscience, and the 
perpetually insurgent cry of humanity in all ages and climes after a 
living Will, which is more or less forcibly felt to be at once the 
source of our own lives and sovereign amidst all the powers of the 
universe, supply an united phalanx of phenomena, which idealism 
or materialism may, indeed, ignore, but which neither of them can 
satisfactorily account for, much less explain away.” 

But from the theistic point of view, or, as we in England are 
accustomed to call it, the deistic, as well as from the naturalistic, 
exception is taken for the alleged interferences, in the shape of 
miracles, with the united sequences of external phenomena. And 
to these our author replies that the wisdom of the Creator, 
as revealed in the existing terrestrial laws, is nowise impeached 
by any of the New Testament narratives. The feeding of the 
five thousand, for instance, was no infraction of the ordinary 
laws of vegetable growth, and the stilling of the storm on 
on the Sea of Galilee could no more logically be designated a 
violation of law than the arrest of a falling body by the human 
hand is an infringement of the law of gravitation. We quite 
agree with M. de Pressensé while he thus writes, and not Jess has 
he our sympathy on his side when he further asserts that the end 
of the miraculous in Christianity —Christ Himself being the crown- 
ing miracle of all—was not to disturb order, but to remove the 
disorder which moral evil had introduced into the world of 
humanity. It occurs to us, however, to add a few words of com- 
mentary ere we leave this portion of our subject. And first it has 
long been our conviction that in using the term “ supernatural,” 
when writing or speaking of miracles, we have been 
guilty of the assumption that we really know what are 
the limits of the natural itself. But surely that assump- 
tion is quite preposterous. Every day we gain further acquaint- 
ance with the correlation of forces, but to say that a given set of 
phenomena imply the operation of forces wholly outside of the 
magazine of existing potences is utterly unphilosophic. In the 
second place, we have to remark that, taking the Evangelists as 
our guide, the miracles of Christ should be regarded by us as 
signs of transcendent moral goodness. It is the glory of their 
Master’s love, which shone into the hearts of the disciples from 
the wine at the Marriage Feast; and the impression which the 
draught of fishes produced upon Peter was not, so to speak, 
physical at all. The miracle was felt to be the effluence of a 
holiness which burned in the fisherman like a consuming fire, and 
made him exclaim, ‘* Depart from me, for 1am a sinful man, O 
Lord.” 

Of course, we ourselves are fully persuaded that the mighty 
works which crowd the Evangelical narratives were proofs and 
illustrations in one of Christ’s lordship over Nature, were signs 
that the kingdom of heaven—an order, that is, of beneficent law— 
is indeed among us; but at the same time we hold not less tena- 
ciously that the salient characteristic of them all was their spiri- 
tual loveliness. ‘The restoration of nervous power, to take a single 
instance, to the volition of the paralytic was the outward and 
visible sign of the might which is lodged in charity. ‘The material 
phenomenon was the necessary outcome of the moral force of 
forgiveness. In other words, the story tells us that there 
is no limit to the power of self-sacrificing love. But then it 
}is not the eye only which sees, it is the man himself. And 
accordingly, with his usual profound intuition, St. John 
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records that the miracle of the loaves was no sign at all to the 
multitude. To them Christ was only a thaumaturge—might we 
say a mere magician?—possessed of unprecedented sleight-of-hand. 
They could not ‘* see” the miracle; and, in like manner, to the 
Pharisaism which had suffered a parasitic ceremonialism to drain 
away all true inward life, no sign was given. For just asin nature, 
in art, or in the schools of philosophy, your vision is evermore the 
measure of your proper self, the measure of your indolence and 
self-conceit, or of your rigorous and lowly culture, so in the 
innermost sphere of our life, humility, and pain, and travail, and 
purity of heart are the indispensable conditions of insight. The 
New Testament is accordingly still a sealed book to us if its 
testimony be not this—that the meek in spirit recognized the gen- 
tleness of the divine will, drawing nigh to the inmost sanctuary of 
their lives in the humanity of the Son of God. 

As a further preliminary to his narrative of the Life of Christ, M. 
de Pressensé furnishes us with a brief, but wonderfully lucid and 
comprehensive sketch of the religions of the world before the birth 
of Christ. In this brilliant survey he has made the results of 
previous inquiries entirely his own. At the same time, we cannot 
remember as we write any authority who at all rivals our author 
in his representation of the Asian, Greek, and Roman modes of 
thought in the pre-Christian era; and as special attention has 
recently been called to the Talmud, we would recommend our 
readers to make themselves acquainted with Pressensd’s extracts 
from that curious compound of ethical aspiration and elaborate 
frivolity. 

Advancing to the literature of the New Testament, as distin- 
guishable from its contents, Pressensé discusses in succession all the 
questions pertaining to the genuineness and authenticity of the 
Four Gospels. He has something to say about each of the 
Evangelists which reveals remarkable industry, candour, and true 
critical acumen. But we have been specially impressed by his 
dissertation on the Gospel of St. John. He knows by heart all 
that has been urged against its genuineness by the Tubingen 
School, and the result of his patient inquiry has been the settled 
belief that in St. John’s Gospel we have the testimony of an eye- 
witness to the facts recorded. He honestly admits that the state- 
ments of the three Synoptics regarding the Passover night and the 
events connected with the resurrection of our Lord are tradition- 
ary and confused, while the record of St. John is clear and 
coherent, and bears the unmistakable signatures of authenticity. 

To come to the close of this interesting volume, in which, be it 
said, the life of Christ is more dramatically unfolded than in any 
other work with which we are acquainted, M. de Pressensé gives 
us two singularly thoughtful discussions oa the significance of 
Christ’s death and of Lis resurrection. 

In speaking of the former, he rises to a height of reverent elo- 
quence which is wholly prophetic. And Mr. Maurice himself could 
not be more passionately anxious than our author is to proclaim 
that on the Cross there is no opposition between the mind of God 
and of Christ, no antagonism between the attributes of justice and 
mercy. He writes, for example, ‘* There is nothing in Christ's 
sufferings resembling a direct curse from God resting on Himself. 
Jesus dies not as one of the lost; all Ile experiences of hell is the 
diabolical hatred which nails Him to the tree.” Again, he adds, 
“If this oly Being, who represents the human race, suffers more 
than any of His brethren, it is precisely because of His holiness and 
i Stephen could die joyful and triumphant; the 
feeblest Christian may so die; but Jesus could not, because 
infinite love, in conflict with infinite evil, could not escape 
unutterable anguish.” All this,—and there is more to the 
same effect,—is conceived in the spirit of St. Paul, and 
admirably expressed; and we should wholly acquiesce in 
all his affirmations, were it not that M. de Pressensé still 
appears to believe that the death of the animal body of man is in 
itself the punishmentof sin. Death is universal, is simply natural, 
is indeed the condition of all physical existence, and St. Paul in 
the Romans and Corinthians is careful to distinguish between the 
death which is natural and holy, and that which is spiritual and 
penal. But, saving this misreading of Nature and of Scripture, 
this French theologian has done great service to the furtherance 
of truth by his disquisition on the death of Christ, and his thesis 
will well bear to be read along with that of Mr. John Campbell 
on the Atonement. 

As we intimated, M. de Pressensé does battle in his concluding 
pages with the latest hypothesis touching the Resurrection of 
Christ—that of visions. In his argumentation he mainly repro- 
duces the powerful rejoinders of Beyschlag, but to his own 
countrymen, as to ours, these would be generally unknown, and 
thus he has done well in translating them. ‘To the visionary 





hypothesis he opposes, first of all, the uncontested evidence of 
St. Paul in bis first letter to the Corinthians. In this epistle the 
apostle indicates very clearly the immense difference in kind and 
in moral value between a vision and an actual beholding with the 
bodily eyes. Of his visionary experience he makes very small 
account indeed; and probably we should never have heard 
of it at all, if his sectarian detractors had not compelled him to 
publish an apologia in which,—to his own great pain, we cannot 
doubt,—he lifts the veil from the inner secrets of his history , 
Apparently there was a mystic element in his nature, an ecstatic 
capacity, which formed as it were a perpetual side door for him 
into the unseen. But his claims to the apostolate were not based 
on a foundation so shadowy as this strange facility of self-detach- 
ment from all sensible surroundings. They were founded on the 
fact that he had seen the Lord. And we should read his questions 
thus:—‘'Am I not an Apostle? have I not seen the Lord?” 1 
Corinthians, ix., 1. Thatsight, accompanied as it was by the recog- 
nition of the sonship of humanity in Christ, revolutionized hig 
whole life. It found him a relentless Jew, it left him a stricken 
penitent, and it ultimately transformed him into the lowliest, the 
most daring, the most self-sacrificing of missionaries, on whose 
heart every man hadaclaim. We have thus testimony to Christ’s 
Resurrection, which is older in date considerably than that of 
the Synoptic Gospels, and which, moreover, only becomes audible, 
so to speak, because of the medium of belief in the risen Saviour 
which existed in the young Christian societies. 

In the second place, M. de Pressensé maintains that the visionary 
hypothesis outrages the first principles of psychology. He urges 
that the repetition of the same delusion in many different minds is 
only conceivable in an atmosphere of heated and fanatical expecta- 
tion of a certain event, whereas it is indisputable that despondency 
was deep and general in the ranks of the disciples. And yet we 
are asked to accept the astounding affirmation as sober history 
that from that upper chamber the doors of which were 
closed from fear of the Jews, in which was heard only the 
voice of sighs and lamentation, there burst forth the unanimous 
but baseless assurance of the greatest of miracles! But they did be- 
lieve, and their faith made them world-conquerors; it was faith, 
however, ina reality, and whether we contemplate the circumstances 
which preceded the first Easter Day, or the great events which 
have followed it, it is not possible, certainly it is not rational, to 
admit any cause but the great fact of the Resurrection between 
the blank despair of the evening and the exultant joy of the morn- 
ing. Only that fact can explain how the sheep that were so 
scattered and paniestricken through the smiting of the Shepherd 
on Good Friday were bold as lions on the Day of Pentecost. 

But our space is exhausted, and with one extract from its pages 
we shall take leave of this first-class book and its admirable trans- 
lation :—‘‘ The empty tomb of Christ has been the cradle of the 
Church, and if in this foundation of her faith the Church has been 
mistaken, she must needs lay herself down by the side of the 
mortal remains, I say, not of a man, but of a religion.” 





THE TALK OF THE 'TOWN.* 

‘(ns novel gives no token of its authorship. Its title is common- 
place and unattractive, and, as far as we can see, wholly inappro- 
priate. Generally it wants that appearance of expecting a success 
which of course many bad novels have, but which a good novel 
is seldom without. That this is a good novel we hesitate to say, 
but it is certainly aremarkable one. We took it up expecting little 
but weariness, thought at the end of the first volume that we had 
made a great discovery, in the middle of the second felt inclined 
to throw the treasure into the fire, and finally arrived at a judg- 
ment which was a compromise between these two feelings. 

The story opens with a scene of boy-life in a country house, 
which is given in a very vigorous and natural way, and which 
introduces as to the three lads whose adventures are to be the 
subject of the story,—Bertie, George, and Stephen, sons of Mr. 
Brian and Lady Adelaide Newmarch. Brian Newmarch is a 
clever, bitter-tongued old man, unanimously disliked by his 
neighbours, but not without a heart; Lady Adelaide a weak, 
sentimental woman, half-loving, half-selfish. Here is a little bit 
about them, reminding us, as our author often does, of Thackeray. 
[t will serve to introduce the heroine as well :— 


“*T suppose she is quite ignorant, poor orphan! she never knew 4 
mother’s care. Poor Edmund was her only friend, and who can say 
that he will ever see her again ?"—‘ And a pretty fair friend to have, 
too,’ the husband remarked. [He was a bachelor lord, enormously 
rich.]—‘ Scripture,’ Lady Adelaide continued, ‘tells us that the wind 
is ever tempered to the shorn lamb, Brian.’—‘ Mighty bad farming they 
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must have had there,’ he growled, clasping his knees, and rocking to 
and fro in his chair before the fire, ‘Now, who ever heard of shearing 
a lamb, I'd like to know ?’?—‘ Oh! Brian, Brian, remember whose words 
those are that you mock at.—‘ Well! I an’t laughing at your holy 
things. ’I'was Sterne that wrote it, they tell me; but I don’t know.’” 
The “shorn lamb ” is little Helen Mallorie, whose character from 
childhood till we part with her in middle age is drawn with an art 
and a truth that seem to us quite uncommon, especially in the 
genuine consistency, which is anything but the consistency of 
sameness, with which the character is maintained. The truth is 
that the little Helen,—and there is much skill in the way in 
which we are made to discern it,—blameless and harmless 
little creature as she seems, has no heart, only a very dangerous 
imitation of one. It is the second son, George, whose fate is to be 
entangled with hers. He comes back from College to find the 
pale, demure, little girl grown up into a beautiful young woman. 
A sort of silent love-making, to which the lad is too shy to give 
expression, goes on; her self-conscious composure, his timidity, 
are capitally given. The scene on the island where she pretends to 
be asleep, and he debates with himself whether he shall kiss her, 
is particularly good. Finally, ‘‘ he drew away, consoled to think 
that it was his mighty self-denial kept his lips away. ‘I was 
afraid,’ he should have said.” And afterwards ‘he formulated 
for his vanity’s sake that ‘Women are a bore,’ but, ‘1 might 
have had one little kiss,’ he added, to his very inmost self.” ‘The 
elders, however, take alarm, and Helen goes off to an aunt. 
George is in despair. ‘ He came to think ’—he was destined for 
the family living—* that it would not be so hard to walk with those 
who had adopted the Roman Obedience,—in the matter of priestly 
celibacy, at any rate.” He will ask the advice of Mr. Curry, the 
rector, who is a widower with nine children. ‘This is the advice 
that he gets :— 

“Well, about marriage; it’s a serious thing.’ He mused for a while, 
and added innocently, ‘ Well, boy, if you ask me—what with journeys 
to the sea-side, and the doctor’s bill, and that grasping female, the 
monthly nurse I mean, boy, she was an intemperate woman, from 
Fettergay. Ah! you didn’t know her. Yes, each of those emergencies 
must have cost forty pounds, George. And then there was poor dear 
Eliza's eldest sister. Of course, I couldn't refuse to have her here— 
always glad to have her here, for poor Eliza’s sake—and what with her 
flys from the station, and flys back, and the fiymen’s beer! Ah! my 
boy, I don’t know—don’t you think that you ought to consider a 
while, eh?” 

George gave a pitying smile of acquiescence :— 

“* Yes, Mr. Curry added, scratching the back of his neck thoughtfully 
with a corner of Jeremy Taylor, ‘ poor dear Eliza’s sister was a trial in 
many ways. I can't say I asked her, and yet she ended her days in 
that front room where you saw the window open, George. Four differ- 
ent complaints, boy, and the doctor's bill! Ah me!—yes; she bore it 
with a little show of temper at times.’” 

Soon afterwards Helen is very well married, as all her friends 
think, to a husband twenty years older than herself, and a thought 
too much devoted to books; but of a fine, manly character, and 
wealthy withal. After a year or so, in the course of which a 
daughter is born, George is invited to visit the house; and then 
comes in the interest in which our novelists find a cheap and easy 
excitement for their readers, the interest of an unlawful love. 
That, indeed, is an element of which the use,—a sparing use it 
will always be in good hands,—must be conceded to the novel- 
writer. But he must keep the highest purpose steadfastly 
before him, and he must manage it with supreme skill. We must 
frankly say that the writer before us does not satisfy these con- 
ditions. Ile keeps, indeed, the interest at a very high pitch ; this 
we have seldom seen more efficiently done ; but we consider that it 
is distinctly an unwholesome, though we would not say an immoral 
interest. It is not a good thing for any reader to be kept in sus- 
pense throughout a volume or so as to whether two persons will or 
will not commit adultery. We think it right to qualify the recom- 
mendation which this detailed notice of the book might seem to 
imply, by a very distinct warning that a great deal of it is any- 
thing but profitable reading. At the same time, it is due to the 
writer to say that he does approve the better cause, that he 
means virtue to have the best of it, and that virtue does get 
the best of it in the end. Nothing in the book is more 
skilfully managed than this. Helen actually elopes, and then a 
strange combination of feelings—her heartlessness, her fear of con- 
Sequences, a sort of feeble conscience that she keeps, and her 
instincts of affection for her child—comes in to save her. She 
turns with disgust from her lover, flies from him, and throws her- 
self upon the mercy of her husband. The picture of George, 
penniless and loveless, with a fierce conscience which he has never 
been able to silence upbraiding him, is conceived in a very fine 
spirit. Ile ends his days as a missionary priest, haunted in his 
last hours by the vision of the doubly faithless Helen. Ler we 





leave quietly contented, after ruining two lives, with an existence 
of which half is devoted to religion and half to the care of digestion. 

Meanwhile, Bertie, who has entered a regiment of Hussars, pur- 
sues his own career. His fortunes are the subject of a story that 
is practically distinct, less ambitiously conceived than that 
which we have described, but told with equal skill and 
far less open to objection. Handsome, good-natured, the 
spoiled darling of men and women, not so much wanting in 
brains as wholly incapable of reflection, he goes the downward 
road with a speed far outstripping the pace of more vicious 
men. The thoughtless breathless hurry of his life as he passes 
from one excitement to another is very well rendered ; the rapidly 
changing scenes, ball-room and hunting field and steeplechase, being 
full of truth and colour. In sporting descriptions indeed the writer 
seems quite at home; the military steeplechase and Sir Thomas 
Plunginton’s visit to his trainer are especially good. Bertie loves, 
or rather is loved. Nelly Vane, a beautiful dunseuse, adores him, 
sells everything she has to get him out of prison, and finally 
marries him. In her fidelity and devotion she contrasts with 
Helen, but Bertie’s love—and perhaps there is melancholy truth 
about this ordering of the story—ends as disastrously as his 
brother's. 

Most readers will probably be surprised when they come to the 
story of the third brother, Stephen. Le, too, is a soldier, and 
can ride the winning horse in a steeplechase; but he is ** con- 
verted,” and, having returned safe from the Crimea, gives himself 
up to such good works as home missions, training schools, and the 
like. It shows a genuine versatility of power that so different a 
life is told perfectly naturally and without a suspicion of bad 
taste. 

On part of the plot of this novel we have already passed a 
serious censure. It has also some minor faults ; the connection of 
the three stories is not skilfully managed; the scenes are over- 
crowded with characters, episodes occur that lead to nothing. 
The great merit of the work lies in the execution of its details, 
which is sustained at a very high level of excellence. In pathos 
it is not very strong, but of humour, wit, keen observation of men 
and things, and a peculiarly fine irony there is plenty. We 
marked as we read a number of good things of which we will give 
a few specimens. 

Here is a peep at the mess-house of Berty’s regiment :— 

“ To-day there was nothing to be done, and nobody was astir as yet, 
except an officer, apparently on duty, for oue saw him through the open 
window of the ante-room, fast asleep on the sofa.” 

In the garden of Mr. Felton, a travelled connoisseur of indifferent 
taste, 

“Thore was a temple to fraternal piety, too, at one end of the garden, 
but it was gonerally locked, and held nothing but potatoes in those 
days.” 

Mrs. St. Cyprian reproaches Berty for neglecting her :— 

“*Now, what on earth is a good thing to say to her,’ thought Berty. 
‘I can't remember her Christian name, for the life of me. What was it 
that woman at Shawick said? Ah! yes.’—‘ You offer me the friend- 
ship of a true wowan, I believe,’ he lisped. ‘ Will you choose me in tho 
cotillon every time—what ‘s her Christian name ?—and we will be friends 
again, won't we ?’—'I will this once, child, Let me sec, what flower 
will you be ?—I shall be a gardenia.’—‘I think I'll be a eauliflower,’ war- 
bled the young reprobate, opening his perfect and silly mouth to laugh.” 


The following is very true, contrasting the two brothers in trouble : 


“He [George] had a greater number of cunning ways of torturing 

himself than Berty had, For so poor had George hitherto been, that 
settling tho greater questions in his brain was the only pastime he could 
afford all these years. Hence he was a wonderfully subtlc thinker in his 
way ; but for many reasons it didn’t take Berty long to run through his 
stock of thoughts; he never had gone to the root of things.” 
There is nothing here superlatively good, but any one who reads 
many uovels will acknowledge that writing which keeps up fairly 
well to about the level which these extracts indicate is not often 
to be met with. In conclusion, we would give our author a word 
or two of advice. Let him write another novel, let him put into 
it as good work as he has into this, let him contrive to show bis 
undoubted knowledge of men and power in describing passion 
without traversing dangerous ground, and we will promise him a 
praise and a recommendation which shall be without reserve. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@—— 

Chapters on Man. By C. Staniland Wake. (Triibner.)—Mr. Wake 
travels in his 320 pages over a very wide range of subjects. So mode- 
rate an amount of space is but little to devote to the “outlines of a 
science of comparative psychology,” and to such large anthropological 
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questions as the “antiquity of man,” “civilization and race,” &c, In 
his psychology Mr. Wake deals principally with the problem of the 
difference between man and the lower animals, and his theory may be 
best put in his own words, ‘‘The principle of being on which man’s 
superior mental development depends is the spirit of reflection, or 
simply, as distinguished from the soul essence or psyche, the spirit or 
pneuma.” The theory is one with which in its main feature students are 
already familiar, but Mr. Wake has the merit of stating it in language 
that is lucid and precise, though not free from a certain amount of 
repetition. His anthropology reaches, we think, a higher level of excel- 
lence. Industry in collecting facts, and ingenuity in comparing them, 
together with a modest reluctance to propound theories, are valuable 
qualities, all of which the professors of this newest and most audacious 
of the sciences cannot be said to possess. Mr. Wake’s speculations would 
not be judged orthodox when tried by the standards of the “ Victoria 
Institute,” but, at any rate, he is not tainted with the dismal heresy of 
materialism. His maiden work has a considerablo value, and a larger 
promise. 

On Some of the Minor Moralities of Life. By Edward White. (Elliot 
Stock.)—This volume contains a number of essays reprinted from a paper 
which has, in its old form, ceased to exist, a Spectator like ourselves, 
with tho differentia of being Christian. The best among papers, as 
among men, sometimes die young, otherwise these essays seem lively 
and readable enough to have ensured a different fate. Mr. White writes 
pleasantly and shrewdly, sometimes with an epigrammatic sharpness, as, 
for instance, when he speaks of the go-a-head spirit as being essentially 
that “ which, half pig, half devil, rushes down a steep place into the sea 
to be drowned.” Whether we agree with him or no we never fail to 
recognize a kindly and liberal spirit. May we be permitted to express 
our astonishment at finding ourselves characterized by the phrase 
“the sweotly-sugared discourses and criticisms of the Spectator”? If 
there is, indeed, so much sugar in our comments on men and books, we 
can only say that our amiability is not sufficiently appreciated. 

Ancestral Stories and Traditions of Great Families. By John Timbs, 
F.S.A. (Griffith and Farran.)—Mr. Timbs has made up a very readable 
book out of various scraps of historical and genealogical knowledge, 
traditions more or less trustworthy, and those myths, with their curious 
family resemblance to each other, which grow up about whatever is old. 
Whether there is anything absolutely new to print in the volume is 
more than we ean say, but there is much that will be strange to most 
readers in his old stories which they will be glad to meet again. Among 
the most curious is the ‘‘ Assassination of the Hartgills by Lord Stourton,” 
and the account of the execution of Lord Ferrers for the murder of his 
steward. Executions in private are certainly an improvement on the 
manners of a time (little more than a hundred years ago) when, as wo 
read, the sheriffs fell to eating and drinking on the scaffold while the 
dead man was still hanging, and the two executioners fought for the 
Mr. Timbs makes a curious mistake when he speaks of the Duke 
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which was 


of Buckingham's epitaph, “ Dubius sed non improbus vixi,” 
really written by Sheffield, Duke of Buckinghamshire. 
Broken Fetters. By Frank Trollope. 3 vols. (Newby.)—This 
novel reminds us of the works of Mr. G. P. R. James. “The young 
man of about twenty years of age,” with “ well-set and well-shaped 
limbs,” who is sitting before the fire in an antique chamber, and is 
shortly after joined by ‘‘a tall and stately figure,” reminds us of our 
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old friends the two travellers, one in his first youth, the other more 
advanced in years, whom we have so often seen riding down a winding 
road. The “tall and stately figure ” turns out to be no less a personage 
than Theodore I., King of Corsica. The young man is his nephew,, 
and is the hero of the tale; and an admirable hero he is, though nothing 
more than what may be called an outside. But he has a wonderful 
knack of getting into adventures, and an equally wonderful capacity of 
getting out of them. He vanquishes with equal success brigands, 
soldiers, and even Jesuits. Pistols fired full in his face invariably miss 
him or flash in the pan ; his own aim, on the other hand, is as certain as 
death. Altogether, he is the luckiest, the toughest, and the most 
elastic of men, and he goes through in the course of a year or so events 
enough to suffice for half-a-dozen ordinary lives. Of course the dialogue of 
an historical novel is not carried on in the language of ordinary mortals, 
and a tale of incident cannot be blamed for not being also a tale of cha- 
racter. Buta reader by whom these defects can be overlooked may 
follow the career of Count Otho de Breisbach with some amusement, and 
will gain at the same time a fair idea of a very curious episode in 
modern history, the shortlived monarchy of King Theodore of Corsica. 
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COKE, TURF, CANDLES, and KINDLING WOOD in GREAT BRIT AIN. 
WAR OFFICE, Pall Mall, London, 8.W., January 21, 1869. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the Secretary of State for War is prepared to 
receive Tenders for the supply of Coals, Coke, Turf, Candles, and Kindling Wood at 
the various Barrack stations in Great Britain, for a period of Twelve Months, frous 
the Ist April next. 

Tenders will not be entertained unless made upon the proper Printed Form, which 
may be obtained with every requisite information, upon application at this Office, or 
to the various Barrack Masters, between the hours of 10 and 4 o'clock each day, 
Sundays excepted. 

The Tenders must be sent to this Office, addressed to the Director of Contracts, 
marked on the outside “Tender for Coals,” &c., on or before Thursday, 11th 
February, 1869, after which day no Tender will be received. 

The Secretary of State for War reserves the right of rejecting any or all of the 
THOMAS HOWELL, Director of Contracts. 
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E “LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, | 
“de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
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Priced Lists post free on application. ; EEE AGERE RE SLE EE yes 
: \ TOOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
PATENT, No. 2,138. 


—HOWARD'S 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


AUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


RE MO Vv ED. 
MORSON'S 
PEPSINE WINE, LOZENGES, or GLOBULES 
is the successful and popular remedy adopted by the 
Medical profession for Indigestion. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s., with full directions, by 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
But ask for “ Morson's” Pepsine. 


AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 

The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 

Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
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| : ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 
E, LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 


from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with | 
| Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 


a view to deceive purchasers, 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 


mY LAZEN 


4), announce that their POSTAL ADDRESS has 


been changed from 6 Edwards street. Portman square, | 


to 90 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE; 
the Metropolitan Board of Works baving directed that 
Edwards street be united with Wigmore street, under 
the title of Wigmore street. 


le MER’S BEDSTEADS, BE DDING, 

and BED-ROOM FURNITU RE —An Tustrated 
Catalogue, with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on application to 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street, 


NBY and SON beg to! 





In lieu of and more durable than painting and grain- 
ing. Plastered walls, ceilings, doors, or other surfaces 
covered with any real wood selected. Special designs 
in any style, and estimates free. 
Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, London. 














( VERL: AND. TRUN KS for INDIA. — 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 


to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to | 
| Somerset House, Strand, London, | 


HEAL and SON, : TOTTENHAM CouRT ROAD, W. 





RON and BRASS BEDSTEADS. — | 


HEAL and SON have on show 10 patterns of 
IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready tixed for 


inspection, in their extensive show-rooms, and their | 


Stock consists of 2.000 bedsteads, so that they supply 
orders at the shortest notice. 
Manufact ory— 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 





HEAL and SON, Torrennax Court roan, W. | 


Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Co» LIVER OIL 





FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &c. 
4 VER OTL 
FOR DEBILITY. 


<_< 


O D Li VES: 
PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness have 
been received from the following eminent physicians:— 
Professor Taylor, M.D., &c., oe 
Dr. Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., FL. EC. 
Dr. Edwin Payne, M.D., L.R.C, °, “MR.CS., &e., &¢ 
Just imported by 
KEATING and CO., 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard 
In imperial half-piuts, 1s 6d; pints, 2s 9d; quarts, 45 
| five pints, 11s, 


OT Te 
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WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRON MONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SENDS A 


CATALOGUE 


GRATIS 


AND 


POST PATD. 


It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


STERLING SILVER and ELECTRO PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER and 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 
DISH-COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES and FENDERS. 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


TWENT 


At 39 OXFORD STREET; 1, 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., ie beyond all comparison 
the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 
no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 


A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows :— 


| 
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Bee 2 | 62 ee 
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le s.d£8,da£s8.d¢5.4 

12 Table FOrkS..ssseesweee| 10 02 102 202 50 
12 Table Spoons 11002 102 202 50 
12 Dessert Forks .. 1 201 7011001110 
12 Dessert Spoons JL 201 7OLIOOLILO 
12 Tea Spoons ., j9 14001901 LOL 20 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt ‘bow '0 9001200 12 00 13 6 

2 Sauce Ladles 600 800 800 80 

1 Giravy Spoon 10 600 869 900 96 

2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls.../0 300 400 400 46 

1 Mustard Spoon, giltbowl] /0 160 200 200 23 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs...... 0 260 360 3860 40 

1 Pair of Fish Carvers,,....\019 61 301 301 30 

1 Butter Knife ...... 0 3800 400 400 43 

1 Soup Ladle , /0 10 00 1200 140015 0 

1 Sugar Sifter. 10 8300 400 400 46 








Total..cccsveeee ti? 161116012 8 613 26 





Any Article to be had singly at the same price. An 
Oak Chest, to contain the above, and a relative number 
of Knives, &,, £2 15s. 

A Second Quality of FIDDLE PATTERN :— 
Table Spoons and Forks......... £1 20 per dozen. 
Dessert wine. See 
Tea Spoons 010 S 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 

Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c.,at proportionate prices. 





All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


—_——- 


| agree STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 

and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WIL- 
LIAM S. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain 
such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, 
Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Ironmongery 
a3 cannot be approached elsewhere either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workman- 
ship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s 
to £33 108; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s to 
£5 12s; Steel Fenders, £3 3s to £11; ditto, with rich 
orm lu ornaments, from £3 3s to £18; Chimney-Pieces, 
from £1 88 to £100; Fire-Irons, from 3s 3d the set to 
£443, The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


I AMPS of ALL SORTS and 
4 PATTERNS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON invites 
inspection of this Season's SHOW of LAMPS. The 
called tion of French Moderateur Lamps, carefully 
selected at Paris, defles competition. The prices vary 
from 7s to £77s. Each Lamp is guaranteed perfect, but 
to ensure their proper action WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
supplies Pure Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 3s 4d 
_ gallon, Lamps of all other descriptions are on 
yw in great variety. 


KITCHEN RANGES, 
LAMPS, GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS, 

URNS and KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLERY, 

CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, 


With Lists of Prices, and Plans of tho 


Y LARGE SHOW 


la, 2, 3, and 4 NEWMAN STREET; 


BATHS and TOILET WARE, 

IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING and BED HANGINGS, 

BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
| TURNERY GOODS, &c. 


ROOMS, 


4, 5, and 6 PERRY’S PLACE, 


and 1 NEWMAN YARD, LONDON, W. 





| | | tang MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM 8S. 
BURTON. 





3 Feet 4 Feet! 5 


For Bedsteads, Wide 
6 In, , 6 In, | Feet. 
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Best Straw Paillasses ............. see1/0 13 0/0 15 0/0 18 0 
Best French Alva Mattresses . 13 0.0 16 0/0 18 0 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses . Is61 261 66 
Coloured Wool Mattresses....... OOL SOL 86 


Best Brown Wool Mattresses . 
k 









Best Brown Do., extra thick .... ; | 
Good White Wool pone 1402 302 70 
Extra Super Do Do. .... 0031304 10 
Good Horse Hair Do 5021803 66 
Extra Super Do. ..........00..4. 1031804100 
German Spring Hair Stuffing . 1264 7 64 15 0 
Extra Super Do. .....0..cccccsesesceeees 10051006 00 
French Wool and Hair Mattress) 
for use over spring 12170315 04 40 
Extra Super Do. Do... 31705 00/5110 
Feather Beds, Poultry, in Good) 
-l 1 70 
Linen Ticks 005 15 6 






Do. Do. Best White Do. in Besi) 
_Linen steeeeseeseeseeeeeseerensessensseees 


” Feather Pillows, 3s 6d to 14s; 
29s 6d. 

Down Pillows from 10s 6d to 17s 6d. 

Blankets, Countespansa, and and sheets in every variety. 


4 URNITURE, in n complete suites for 
Bedroom, of Mahogany, Birch, Fancy Woods, 
Le and Japanned Deal, always on show. These 
are made by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, at his manu- 
factory, 84 Newman Street, and every article is 
guaranteed, China Toilet Ware in great variety from 
4s Set of Five Pieces. 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S. He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS 
devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate 
Bedding and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bed- 
steads, from 11s; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with 
dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 14s 6d; and 
cots, from és 6d; handsome Ornamental Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from £2 15s 6d 
to £20. —— 


G ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 

The increased and increasing use of Gas in 
private houses has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to 
colleet from the various Manufacturers in Metul and 
Glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwel- 
ling-rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly 
for him; these are ON SHOW over his TWENTY 
LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, and 
purity of taste, an unequalled assortment, They are 
marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate with 
those which have tended to make his establishment the 
largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, viz., from 
12s 6d (two-light) to £25. 


| ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER 

DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest and 
most recherché patterns, are on SHOW at WILLIAM 
S. BURTON'S. Block tin, 19s the set of six; elegant 
modern patterns, 35s 6d to 49s 6d the set; Britannia 
metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 2s to 
£6 8s the set of tive ; electro-plated, £9 to £26 the set of 
four: block tin hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 
12s to 30s ; Britannia metal, 22s to $s; electro-plated on 
nickel, full size, £9. 


417061767120 
Bolsters from 6s to 













l UTLERY, Warranted. — The most 

varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the 
world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
TON’S, at prices that are remunerative only because of 
the largeness of the sales, 
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Ivory Handles, “3 |/ eA | Es 

2 | 3 he | Flom 

aa| ais 

& fa) i? 

s. dj a di a @ 
34-inch ivory handles ........c:c0ee0+ 13 vo lo 6 & O 
34-inch fine ivory balance handles} 18 0) 14 0, 5 9 
4-inch ivory balance handles ...... 21 016 0 & 9 
4-inch fine ivory handles ............ 23 0/21 0) 8 O 
4-inch finest African ivory handles} 34 0) 27 0 12 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules  ............ 42 0/35 0 13 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silverferules) 55 0) 45 0 18 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles ...... 2 019 0 7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern ...... 84 0) 54 0 21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives 

and Forks, per Dozen. 

White bone handles 13 611 06 3 0 
Ditto, balance handles ...... | 23 017 0 46 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders ...... } 18 O15 6 4 6 
Ditto, very strong- riveted handles.) 12 6 bs 6 3 @ 


The ange stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and fish-eating knives and forks and carvers. 


gt MACHE and IRON TEA- 

TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as to 
extent, variety, or novelty. 


New Oval Papier Maché Trays 


per Set of Three ..........0000 from 20s. to 10 guineas 
aiie Diets GI iccemtenseterene from 10s, to 4 guineas. 
Convex-shape ditto .......0000++ from 7s, 6d. 


Round and Gothic Waiters and Bread Baskets 
equally low. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of 
BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 
mitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
tionate with those that have tended to make his 
establishment the most distinguished iu this country. 
Portable Showers, 7s 6d; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 12s ; 
Nursery, 15s to 32s; Sponging, 14s to 32s; Hip, 14s to 
31s 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and 
Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet 
Ware in great variety, from 15s 6d to 45s the Set of 
Three. 


I ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 











LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 

and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites 

inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 

Show-Rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, 

and some are objects of pure Verth, the productions of 

the tirst Manufacturers of Paris, from whom WILLIAM 
S. BURTON imports them direct. 


CR cansecnemmnens from 7s 6d to £45. 
Candelabra ......... from 13s 6d to £16 10s per Pair. 
Bronzes from 18s to £16 16s, 


Lamps, Moderateur from 6s to £9. 





Pure Colza Oil 3s 4d per Gallon. 
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MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


ELECTRO-PLATERS, SPOON AND FORK MAKERS, AND CUTLERS, &c. 





Their Celebrated PLATE CHESTS and CANTEENS always ready. 


For 1 person, Ist size 10% ase 


+» 2 persons, 2nd size ... eee 
=~ a - 3rd size ... ove 
~ ee 4th size ... ove 
» 12 * 5th size ... eee 


COSTLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 


eee we £5 5s Od, 
ove see . £8 83 01. 
eee eee eo. £11 lis Od. 
£16 Os Od. 
ose ooo ewe £24 Os Od. 


PRICE-LISTS, SPECIAL DRAWINGS. 


FACTORIES, — WINSLEY STREET, ELECTRO-PLATE WORKS, LONDON; THE ROYAL CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


WAREHOUSES AND SHOWROOMS.—71 and 72 seer LONDON; 77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 





HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 


LD 
HOVE, BRIGHTON. 
Mr. HUTTON REOPENS his SCHOOL on TUESDAY, 
February 2. He has some vacancies. 


of History and of the English Language and 
Literature, has recommenced her Courses of LESSONS 
in these subjects. 
15 King Henry's road, Upper Avenue road, N.W. 


CLERGYMAN who for several years 

took private pupils of a high class, but discon- 

tinued them owing to the pressure of public engage- 

ments, from which he has been removed by preferment 

to a family living, wishes for a few years to resume 

PUPILS, to be EDUCATED with his own boys. He has 
many advantages to offer and good references. 

For particulars apply to Messrs, ILIFFE, RUSSELL, 

and ILIFFE, 2 Bedford row, London. 


JAMSGATE COLLEGE SCHOOL. 

© Principal—Rey. Tomas STANTIAL, D.C.L., Oxon. 

The scholars are prepared for the Universities, the 
Military and Naval Colleges, the Professions, the Civil 
Service, and for Mercantile life. 

Eighteen Students from this institution passed 
public examinations in the year 1868, most of them 
with Honorary distinction. London University, Matri- 
culation (first division) ; Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst; Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester (first of 
his year); Incorporated Law Society (three); Oxford 
Local Examinations, Seniors for A.A., three, one of 
them in honours; Juniors, ten, of whom one was 
27th in the Ist class, and five were in the Honour lists. 

There is an efficient siaff of Masters, all of them 
University men, and separate class-rooms for the 
younger boys. 

A prospectus of the terms, with full particulars, may 
be obtained on application to the Rey. Dr. STANTIAL, 
Chatham House, Ramsgate. 





7 HE FETTES COLLEGE, 
Comely Bank, near Edinburgh. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Right Honourable Joun InGuLIs of Glencorse, 
Lord Justice-General. 

The Honourable BOUVERIE FRANCIS PRIMROSE. 

DAVID ANDERSON of Moredun. 

ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL SWINTON of Kimmerghame. 

Rosert Dunpas of Arniston. 

Head Master:—ALEXANDER W. Potts, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge; and now 
one of the Assistant-Masters of Rugby School. 


The College is to be opened in September, 1870. It is 
designed to provide Boys with a liberal education, 
qualifying them for the Scotch and English Universi- 
ties, Professional Life, &c. 

In 1870, Forty Boys will be admitted on the Founda- 
tion,to be maintained and educated at the expense of 
the Endowment; Twenty between the age of 10 and 12 
years, and Twenty between the age of 12 and 14 years. 
The number of Foundationers will be afterwards 
increased to Fifty. 

The Endowment is intended for the education, 
maintenance, and outfit of young persons, whose 
parents have either died without leaving snfficient 
funds for that purpose, or through innocent misfor- 
tune during their lives are unabie to give their child- 
ren & liberal education suitable to their position in life. 

The Election to the Foundation rests entirely with 
the Trustees, who will select from the applicants those 
whose claims appear strongest, and who are most 
likely to derive advantage from the institution. 

The College will also be open to receive any number 
of boys not on the Foundation. For their accommoda- 
tion Two Boarding-Houses, each capable of receiving 
Thirty Boys, will be opened at the same time as the 
College, under the direction of two of the Assistant- 
Masters. 

Non-Foundationers will also be permitted, under 
special arrangements to be hereafter made, to reside 
with their Parents or (juardians ; attending the College 
during the day, and dining in hall with the other boys. 

Every member of the College will be required to 
attend Daily Prayers, the Religious Instruction of the 
College, and Divine Service on Sundays, at such place 
of worship as shall be agreed upon by the parents of 
the boy and the Head Master. 

Fees for Non-Foundationers as follows ;—Entrance 
Fee, 10 Guineas; Tuition (including Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Modern Languages, niural Science, Music, 
Drawing, and Gymuastics), 4 per aunum; Boarding- 
Houee charge, £60 per annum. 

All boys before adimission will be required to pass 
an Examination. 

Application for Rules of Admission to the Founda- 
tion, particulars of the Examination, &c., to be made 
to Frederick Pitman, W.S., Clerk to the Trustees, 48 
Castle street, Edinburgh. 









XN EOLOGY, KING’S COLLEGE, 

J LONDON.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., com- 
menced a COURSE of LECTURES on GEOLOGY 
on FRIDAY, January 22, at 9 a.m. They will be con- 
tinued on each succeeding WEDNESDAY and FRI- 
DAY, at the same hour. A short course will be given 
on THURSDAY Evenings from §to 9. First Lecture, 
January 21. Text-book, * Lyell’s Elements of Geology.” 
Professor Tennant accompanies his students to the 
Public Museums, and to places of Geological interest in 
the country. He gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in 
Mineralogy and Geology, at his residence, 149 Strand, 
W.C. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 

K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

A This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


LARET, of the excellent vintage of 

1865, at 128, per doz.; £5 10s, per half hhd.; or 

£10 per hhd., duty paid, This wine is pure, pleasant, 

free from disagreeable acidity, and of sufficient body to 

improve by keeping.—H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 

Holborn hill, and 145, New Bond street, London; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 





LARET on DRAUGHT, of the ex- 
cellent vintage of 1865, at 5s per gallon, in four- 
gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent-peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick.—H, B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, .bogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London. 
W.c, 





WPWOUDAULT'S PEPSINE POWDER. 
Taken by dyspeptics at each meal, to assist 
digestion, 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


OUDAULT'’S PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


YOUDAULT'’S PEPSINE PILLS, 3s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


- OZENGES of the RED GUM of 
AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat. In 
Bottles, 2s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


\ URIATE of AMMONIA 
sz LOZENGES, —In Bottles, 2s. Useful for 
Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm, and preventing 
violent fits of coughing. 

P. and P. W. SQUIRE. 

(Gazetted August 8, 18357—December 31, 1867), 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN. 

277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. m 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 

















$$$ 
HE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. ~~ 
Head Office—No. 9, St. Andrew square, Edinburgh, 
SECURITY AND PROFIT. 


Invested Fund .,... a & 

Annual Revenue . a “ae 

Cash Profit realized during the Seven P 

Years, 1859 to 1866, above ..... erveewecee 834,183 

Parties intending to effect Assurances generally desig 
to make the best investment which the system of Life 
Assuranceadmits of, both as regards security and profit. 
The information contained in the Society's Prospectus (e 
copy of which may be obtained on application) will 
enable the public to judge how far that double object 
can be attained in the Scottish Widows’ Fund, 

Thé LAST DAY of GRACE for the reception of 
proposals for Assurances entitled to participate in the 
protits of 1868 is the 31st day of January, 1869, 

SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager, 
J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary, 

Office in London : 4 Royal Exchange buildings, Corn- 

hill. HUGH McKEAN, Agent, 
ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued y 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for tixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager, 


VOMPENSATION in CASE of INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Ke UITABLE LIFE OFFICE, 
4 











ESTABLISHED 1762. 
Temporary Offices: 11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary, 


Lb ne at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 54, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent, 
perannum,. Interest payable half-yearly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 








— INVESTMENTS. 
h 


e CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London, By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 





TNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY (Established 1834), 1 King William 
street. London, E.C., with Branches at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay. 

THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, 13th May, 
1868, 

50 per cent. reduction of Premium upon Bonus 
Policies in force six years. Policies, English or Indian, 
on which the premium was originally £100, will thus 
be charged only £50 for the year, May, 1868-69, 

New Policies issued in 1867 for £408,283, at an annual 
premium of £20,7 Policies in foree, £2,857,294. Accu- 
mulated funds, £823,985. Annual Income, £143,000, 

FREDK. HENDRIKS, Actuary. 







CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND Suow Rooms. 

Broad street, Birmingham —Established 1$07. 


(ste R’S CRYSTAL GLASS 


Tt OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Try them 

once.—There is nothing hurtful in the composi- 
tion of these purifying Pills; nothing that can injure 
the most delicate constitution. They improve the 
appetite, quicken the energies of the stomach and liver, 
and regulate the bowels. They thus become the surest 
safeguards against indigestion, and the surest pro- 
moters of the body's growth and the mind's develop- 
ment. Holloway’s Pills exert a wholesome alterative 
and tonie action on every internal organ, and they regu- 
late every disordered or debilitated function. They are 
natural, and therefore efficient purifiers and correc- 
tives. Few unhealthy conditions of the stomach or 
digestive apparatus can withstand the accumulative 
healthy influence o!stained over the whole frame when 
these Pills are judiciously and perseveringly taken by 
invalids, 
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THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 
MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 


yol. 8yo, cloth, price 163, Second Edition, reorgan- 
sot ized and further developed. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 34s, 
THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price Gs, 


EDUCATION : INTELLECIUAL, 
MORAL, and PHYSICAL. 


In stiff cover, price 2s 6d, 


The CLASSIFICATION of the 
SCIENCES: to which are added, Reasons for 
Dissenting from the Philosophy of M. Comte. 


CHEAPER EDITIONS, 
In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 


SOCIAL STATICS; or, the Conditions 
essential to Human Happiness Specifled, and the 
First of them Developed. 

In 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 

ESSAYS: SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, 
and SPECULATIVE. (Being the First and Second 
Series rearranged, and containing an additional 
Essay.) 

*,* A few copies of the First Edition of the Second 

Series are still to be had, price 10s, 

14 Henrietta street, Covent 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
South Frederick street, 


Garden, London; and 2 
Edinburgh. 


Re 


Bruxelles : 
Londres: 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B,. CHATTERTON. 
(Free List entirely suspended.) 

Morning Performance of the Grand Pantomime every 
Wednesday and Saturday until Saturday, February 
20th. On Monday and during the week will be per- 
formed the Farce of MY WIFE'S OUT. Tobe followed 
by the Grand Christmas Pantomime, entitled GRIMAL- 
KIN THE GREAT; or, HARLEQUIN PUSS IN 
BOOTS and the MILLER’S SONS. With new and 
magnific ent scenery by Mr. Beverley. Characters 
in the opening by the entire strength of the company. 
Inthe Harlequinade, a Double Troupe of Pantomimists, 
combining the grandest stage effects of any Panto- 
mime ever produced at this Theatre. Stage Manager, 
Mr. Edward Stirling. Doors open at half-past six, 
commence at seven o'clock. Box office open from 10 
till 5 daily. 


HRISTMAS NOVELTIES at the 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC, which has been re- 
decorated from designs by Thomas Tobin, Esq.— 
Singing and Sensitive Flames, a philosophical and 
amatory story, by Professor Pepper, with pathetic 
illustrations—The Mysterious Hand (the latest 
illusion of Professor Pepper and T, Tobin, Esq.) on a 
transparent table, writing answers to any question by 
the audience—The Wonderful Lamp, with A-ladd-in, 
musically treated by George Buckland, Exsq., intro- 
ducing Maurice's new Illusion, or Spectral Performances 
upon the Stage—Magical Variations and Juggling 
Tricks, by Mr. Matthews and Dugwar—Watches for 
Every one, by Streeter’s Machinery, a new lecture, 
illustrated by Professor Pepper—Earthquakes and 
Voleanoes, by J, L. King, Esq.—The Spectre Barber, 
with the Maid of Orleans, by Mr. and Mrs, Robert 
Coote, 1s. 





Second Edition, just published, price 4s. 
FOLLE DU LOGIS. 
Par le Chevalier De CHATELAIN. 

C. Muqvarpr, Rue Royale No. 2. 

ROLANDI!, 20 Berners «treet, W. 











Notts, .L’S SPECIALITIES in OVER- 
COATS for GENTLEMEN. 


Pilot Cloths, 25s, 42s, and 52s 6d; Melton Cloths, 42s, 
52s 6d, and 63s; Beaver Witney Cloth, 31s 6d, 42s, 63s ; 
Treble-Milled Cloth for Driving, 105s, 115s 6d; Real 
Fur Seal, lined Silk, 24 guineas; Fur Beaver, lined 
Silk, 848, Quilted, 126s; Waterproof Tweed, 21s. 


ICOLL’S RIDING, WALKING, and 

DRESS TROUSERS fit perfectly. For dress, 

= to 35s; for Walking, 16s to 30s; for Riding, 258 to 
28. 


TICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in EVEN- 

ING and MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN. 

—Dress Coats, from 52s 6d to 638; Frock Coats, from 
63s to 84s; Morning Coats, from 42s to 63s. 


ERVANTS’ LIVERIES— 
Best at moderate prices. 

TREBLE-MILLED CLOTH OVERCOATS and 
MILLED-CLOTH FROCK-COATS, thoroughly Water- 
proof, for Grooms and Coachmen. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent street: and 22 Cornhill. Manchester : 
10 Mosley street. Live rpool: 50 Bold street. 


RAGRANT SOAP— 
I FIELD'S “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each, Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J. C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


MIELD’'S PURE *“SPERMACETI” 
SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
fumed. This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Sperm: uceti, the soothing and emol- 
ient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids. 
See name on each tablet and label. 


Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 




















DEDICATED by RXPaEeS PERMISSION to the | POPULAR FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8yo, L5s. | 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


By W. Hepworrtu Drxon. 
Tivurst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Mi aribor ugh street. 








Now ready, in 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. = 


The SUNNY SOUTH: an Autumn ls 


in SPAIN and M AJORCA, By Captain J. W. 
CLAYTON, F.R.G.S 
“Tn this inecenting s narrative Captain Clayton gives 
us some new and life-like descriptions, interspersed 
with personal anecdotes, entertaining adventures, and 
solid information. We can searcely imagine a more 
pleasant or romantic tour.”"—Court Journal. 
Horst and BLackerr, 13 Great Marlborough strect. 


“UNDER the ESPEC [AL PATRONAGE of HER 
MAJESTY. 
Now ready, 38th Edition, royal Svo, with the arms 
beautifully engraved, 31s 6d, bound, gilt edges. 


LODGE’ 
PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 
FOR 1869. 


C — a BY THE NOBILITY, AND CONTAIN- 
ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. 
“A work which corrects all errors of former works, 
It is a most usefal publication.”—7ines. 
Hurst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Ms ariborough strect. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


Meta’s Faith. By the Author of 


“St. OLAVE'S.” 3 vols. 


Editi f 
Second Edition of Kathleen. 
By the Author of “ Raymond's Heroine.” 3 vols. 

“We cordially recommend ‘ Kathleen’ to the notice 
of our readers, It is one of the best novels that we have 
read for some time,”"—7imes. 

“Kathleen ‘is a thoroughly amusing and very clever 
book, It is written in a perfectly fresh and wholesome 
spirit. The principal characters are exceedingly well 
drawn.”—Pall Mall Gatette. 


Wife and Child. By Miss Whitty. 


“Miss Whitty has left the beaten tracks of novelistic 
enterprise for a new path, and has produced a story 
of great interest, abounding in fresh pictures of 
character, which will never quit the memory of any 


appreciative reader.” —Star, 
The Crown of a Life. By the 
3 vols. 


Author of “ Agnes Tremorne,” &c, 


“A very good novel. It is healthy in tone, skilful in 
execution, and interesting in its story.” —Pos?. 


The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 


Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 3 vols. 


’ 
Nature’s Nobleman. By the 
Author of “ Rachel's Secret,” &c, 3 vols. 
“ We feel bound to praise this book. We have found 
fresh and rare enjoyment in its pages.”—Athenvum, 


Only an Earl. By the Countess 


PISANI. 3 vols. [Vert week. 


Cheap Edition of A Noble Life. 


By the Author of “John Halifax.” Tllustrated by 
Tenniel. 5s, bound, Forming the New Volume of 
“ Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library.” 

Hurst and BLackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Just published, post 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth, elegant. 

Neo rE STORIES and TRADI- 
i TIONS of GREAT FAMILIES. By Joun 
Times, F.S.A. 

“ Very agreeable reading, and showing that truth is 
indeed strange, and that there is no romance like the 
romance of history.”—Ar?t Journal. 

GrirrirH and FARRAN, St. Paul's Chure hyard. 





Feap. 8yo, cloth, 3s 6d; ; free by post, : 3s 8d. 


~ ELF-MADE MEN and their 
h SXPERIENCES. By R. A. DAVENPORT, Author 
of the “ Life of Ali Pacha,” “ History of the Bustile,” 
“ Narratives of Peril and Suffering,” &c. 








London: WILLIAM Trac, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 
A USEFUL and PRETTY PRESENT. 

Imp. 16mo, beautifully bound in cloth, giit side and 
edges, price 6s; free by post for 6a 6d. 


T° GIRLS’ OWN BOOK. By Mrs. 
CuHiLp, Mrs. L. VALENTINE, and others, A new 
edition, considerably enlarged and improved. Illus- 
trated with many eugravings. 
“Tt is nicely printed, well illustrated, chastely bound, 
and is in fact a lesson on taste.”"—///ustrated Times, 
London: WILLIAM TrGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 
l IEBIG COMPANY'S” EXT ‘RACT 
4 of MEAT.—PARIS and HAVRE EXHIBITION 
CAUTION.—None genuine without 
Baron Liebig the inventor's signature being on every 
jar, accompanied by full printed directions. About 70 
pints of excellent beef tea for 11s, the present reduced 
retail price per Ib. Finest, most convenient, and by far 
the cheapest meat-flavouring ingredient for soups, made 
dishes, and sauces, Sold byall Italian warehousemen, 





GOLD MEDALS. 





chemists, grocers, ship chandlers, and provision dealers, 


1. De Fivas’ New Grammar of French 
Grammars. By Dr. V. pe Fivas, M.A, 
F.E.LS., Member of the Grammatical Society of 
Paris, &e. 32nd Edition, 12mo, 3s 6d, handsomely 
bound. A KEY to the same, price 3s 6d. 


2. De Fivas’' New Guide to Modern 
French Conversation. 17th Edition. 18mo, 
2s 6d, half-bound. 


. De Fivas’ Beautes des Ecrivains 


Francais. Anciens et Modernes. 13th 
Edition. 12mo, 3s 6d, bound. 


4. De Fivas’ Introduction a la Langue 
Francaise. 19th Edition. 12mo, 2s 6d, bound. 


5. De Fivas’ Le Tresor National ; or, 
Guide to the Translation of English into French at 


Sight. 3rd Edition. 1l2mo, 2s 6d, bound. KEY 
to same, 2s. 
London: Lockwoop and Co,, 7 Stationers’ Hall 


court, E.C, 


POPULAR GERMAN SCHOOL BOOKS. 
1. Lebahn’s German Lan; Language in one 


Volume. 7th Edition. crown 8vo, 8s, cloth. 
With KEY, 10s 6d. KEY, separate, 2s 6d. 


. Lebahn’s First German Course. 4th 


Edition, crown 8vo, 2s 6d, cloth. 


3. Lebahn's First German Reader. 5th 
Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth, 

4. Lebahn’s Edition of Schmidt's Henry 
ven Eichenfels. 7th Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 
cloth, 


5. Lebahn's Self-Instructor in German. 


Crown 8yvo, 68 6d, cloth. 


6. Lebahn's German Copy-Book. Exer- 
cises in German Penmanship, engraved on Steel. 
dto, 2s 6d, sewed. 





wt 





The Little Scholar's First Step in the 
German Language. By Mrs. FALCK LeEBAuN. 
1smo, price Is, cloth. 

The Little Scholar's First Step in 
German Reading. (Containing 50 Short Moral 
Tales, &c. By Mrs, FALCK LEBAHN. 18mo, price 
1s, cloth. 

London: Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 

court, E.C, 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN CLASSICS. 


Crown 8yo, 





With Notes and oui Vocabularies. 
3s 6d each, cloth. 


1. Peter Schlemihl. By Crasnsso. 
2. Egmont: a Tragedy in Five Acts. By 


GoRTHE. 
3. Wilhelm Tell: a Drama. By Scones. 
4. Goetz Von Berlichingen. By Gorrue. 
5. Pagenstreiche: a Page's Frolics. By 
KOTZEBUB. 
6. Emilia Galotti: a Tragedy. By Lesstxe. 
7. Undine: a Tale. By Fougue. 
8 Selections from the German Poets. 


London: Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hal? 


court, E.C. 





Now ready, post 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
NOTHER ENGLAND: Life, Living, 
Homes, and Homemakers in Victoria. By E. 
CARTON Bootn, late Inspector of Settlement to the 
Government of Victoria, Australia. 

“A good book, giving a pleasant and truthful view of 
Victoria, and containing by far the best account of the 
complicated Victorian land laws that has yet been given 
to the world,,....... It is in reality, if not in name, an his- 
torical survey of the colony of Victoria, lightened by 
many stories of settlers’ life.”—A thenwwm. 

“An excellent book.”"—Daily News. 

London: VIRTUB and Co, Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now publishing, in Weekly Numbers, price ¢d each, 
I E KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Illustrated by Marcus 
Stone, 
London: VirTvE and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


NEW NOVEL by we of “ROMANCE of 
WAR.” 


This day, post 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
HE SECRET DISPATCH; or, the 
Adventures of Captain Balgonie. By James 
Grant, Author of “The Romance of War,” “ The 
Scottish Cavalier,” &. 
London: Virtue and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


This day, New Edition, price e ots or, crown 8vo, 


with Portrait, 
RAVERS MADGE, a . Memoir. By 
Brooke HeRForD. 
London: Hamiiron, ApAMs, andCo. 
HAT WILL THIS COST TO 
PRINT? An immediate answer to the inquiry, 
anda Specimen Book of Types, with information for 
Authors, may be obtained, on application to 
R. BARRETT and Sons, 13 Mark lane, Loudon, 
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y HITTAKER and CO.’S IMPROVED 
EDITIONS. 


INNOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


—New Edition brought down to the Abyssinian 
War and attempt on the life of the Duke of Edinburgh. 
Price 6s. 


NINNOCK’S HISTORY of ROME. 
Price 5s 6d. 
Prock’s HISTORY of GREECE. 


Price 5s 6d. 








AYLOR’S HISTORY of FRANCE 
and NORMANDY. Price 6s. 


J I ISTORY of PRUSSIA from the times 
of the Cross and Sword to the Occupation of 
Price 2s 6d, cloth, 
INNOCK’S CATE CHISMS.— For 
List see Whittaker and Co.'s Catalogue, gratis on 
application. 





Hanover, 1867. 





Works RECOMMENDED by the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
for the INSTRUCTION of CANDIDATES for COMMISSIONS 
in the ARMY. 

HEPMELL’S COURSE of HIS- 
TORY. New edition, 12mo, cloth, price 5s. 

A SHORT COURSE of HISTORY, contain- 
ing I., Greece, II., Rome. III., England. By HAVILAND 
LE M. CHEPMELL, D.D. 

QUESTIONS on the SAME. Price 1s. 


Also, 
HEPMELL’S COURSE of HISTORY. 
Second Series. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 12s, con- 
taining, 1, Greeks and Mahometans, II., History of 
the Middle Ages. 
London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 


A USEFUL BOOK. 
New edition, 18mo, cloth, price 2s 6d, 
HE SECRETARY'S ASSISTANT; 
containing the correct modes of superscription, 
commencement and conclusion of letters to persons of 
every degree of rank, and much other information, 
Also, fourth edition, 18mo, cloth, price 3s, 
HE WRITER and STUDENT'S 
_ ASSISTANT; a Compendious Dictionary of 
English Synonymes. 
London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 








| = ARY L: ATIN and GREEK 
WORKS. 
STODDART'S LATIN DELECTUS. 
Just published, fourth edition, enlarged and improved, 
12mo, price 4s, cloth. 

The NEW DELECTUS; or, Easy Steps to 
Latin Construing. Adapted to the best Latin grammars, 
with a dictionary attached. By Rev. G. H, STODDART, 
B.D., Queen's College, Oxford. 

CICERO'S MINOR WORKS. De Officiis, 
&c. With English Notes. By W. C. TayLor, LL.D. 
12mo, cloth, 4s 6d. 

HORACE (Pyper’s). 
marked. 18mo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

VIRGIL (Anthon’s). Adapted for the use 
of English Schools. By the Rev. F. METCALF, With 
notes at the end. 12mo, cloth, 7s 6d, 

VIRGIL (Latin). Heyye. 
33 6d. With English Notes, 7s 6d. 

GRADUS ad PARNASSUM. Pyprer. 12mo, 
cloth, 7s. 

GRADUS (Valpy's), Latin and English. 
Royal 12mo, bound, 7s 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT (Valpy’s). For 
achools. 12mo, bound, 5s, 

London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 








With accentuation 


18mo, bound, 





THE BEST G GERMAN DICTIONARY. 

Just published, a new edition, 
CORRECTED, AMENDED, and ENLARGED for the ENGLISH 
STUDENT. 

In 2 vols., 8vo, carefully corrected and revised, price 
24s, cloth. 
LUGEL’S COMPLETE 
DICTIONARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES; adapted to the English Student. With 
great additions and improvements, By C. A. FEILING, 
German Master at the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich, and the City of London School; Dr. A. HEIMANN, 
Professor of German at the London University College ; 
aud JOHN wae Esq. 
Iso, a new edition of 

An ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for 
younger students, travellers, &c. By J, OXENFORD and 
C. A. FreILING. Royal 18mo, price 7s 6d, strongly 
bound. 

London: Whittaker and Co., Dulau and Co.,, and D. 
Nutt. 








Just published, 12mo, price 2s, cloth. 
NEW LATIN DELECTUS, with the 
RULES of SYNTAX, illustrated by Examples 
from the best Authors. By Maurice D. KAVANAGH, 
LL.D 
London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 





} gern t WHITTAKER and CO. beg 
to call the attention of all persons engaged in 
Mh and the bookselling trade to their CATALOGUE 
of MODERN and IMPROVED EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS, which they will be happy to forward on 
application, 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane, London. 





‘ 





The AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 
LLENDORFF'’S METHOD of 
LEARNING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a 
LANGUAGE in Six Months, 

1, ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. 
OLLENDORFF. In two parts. Part 1, tenth edition, 
price 12s, 8vo, cloth. Part IL, new edition, price 12s, 
8vo, cloth. The parts sold separately. 

2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written 
expressly for the English Student. Containing a 
Treatise on the Gender of French Substantives, and an 
additional Treatise on the French Verbs. By Dr. H. G. 
OLLENDORFF. 8vo. new edition. Price 12s, cloth, A 
SCHOOL EDITION, just published, 12mo, price 6s 6d, 
cloth. 

3. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G 
OLLENDORFF. $vo, fifth Edition, price 12s, cloth. 

4, ADAPTED to the SPANISH. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G@ 
OLLENDORFF, 8vo, new edition, price 12s, cloth. 

Keys to the GERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN, 
and SPANISH SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. 
Price 7s each, cloth. 

The above Works are copyright. 

London: Whittaker and Co,, and Dulau and Co., and 

to be had of any bookseller. 


Just published, price 5s, cloth. 
—* Y and ELGIVA; a Romance of 
the Olden Time. By B. AND A. 


London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 














Recently published, crown Svo, pp. 350, cloth, 5s. 


ECOND SERIES of NATAL 
kK) SERMONS. Preached in the Cathedral Church 
of St. Peter, Maritzburg. By the Right Rev. J. W. 
COLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal. This series contains 
the Sermous on “ Prayer to Christ.” 

Also, 
NATAL SERMONS. First Series. 
8y0, pp. 380, cloth, “" “ss 


Crown 


), price 6d. 

ARGU MENT 7 ‘the BISHOP of NATAL, 
before the Supreme Court, Natal, on 10th September, 
1867. on his petition for an order (subsequently made) 
contirming his sentence of Deposition of the Rev. James 
Green, late Dean of Maritzburg, whose appeal to the 
Privy Council has been abandoned, 

London : TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


N EW ENGLISH BALLADS, by Mr. 
W. T. WRIGHTON :— 
The Belfry Quaint and|She Sang 
Olden. Flowers. 
My Name. Her Bright Smile Haunts 
O’er Thee Alone. Me Still. 
The Floweret is Faded. The Wishing-Cap. 
You Need na Come Court- | Remember Me. 
ing o’ Me. The Lover's Letter-Box. 
Thy Voice is Near. The Liquid Gem. 
Each 3s; free by post 19 stamps each. 
London: RospeRT Cocks and Co., New Burlington street. 


MIDDLE-CLASS and CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 


EW and APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS 

on ENGLISH HISTORY, constructed specially 

for the use of Pupils preparing for Public Examinations, 

with copious Biographical and Constitutional Notes, 

Examination Questions, &c., necessary for Examinees, 

but not to be found in any other School Histories, By 

Mr. Rospert Ross, late Lecturer on History, Normal 
College, Cheltenham. 


I. OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY, for 
Junior Classes. Revised Edition. Price 2s 6d, cloth. 

* We foretell that these * Outlines’ will soon be in the 
hands of all who are preparing for one or other of our 
numerous literary tournaments.”—/apers for the School- 
master, 

Il. MANUAL of ENGLISH HISTORY, for 
Senior Classes. Revised Edition. Price 5s 6d, cloth. 

“As a practical text-book for the student, it is 
exactly adapted to his wants, and from experience we 
ean affirm that he will find in it all his studies may 
require. The arrangement is excellent.” — English 
Journal of Education. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


among the 





Just ready, in 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
HE PRINCIPLES of CURRENCY: 
Six Lectures delivered at Oxford. By BoNAMY 
Prick, Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Oxford, With a Letter from M. Michel Chevalier on 
the History of the Treaty of Commerce with France § 
Oxford and London: JAMES PARKER and Co. 








Te cently published, post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


fie GHTS of a PHYSICIAN, 
We shall class these charming me¢ editations 
with the best of Arthur Helps and John Forster, and 
with the ‘In Memoriam’ of Teunyson,”"—Jritish 
Quarterly Reriew, July, 1868. 
JOHN VAN VoorstT, 1 Paternoster row. 


i ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
square, London.—Founded in 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PresipDENT—The EARL of CLARENDON, 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 yolumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to Six. 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
price 15s ; to members, 10s 6d, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





James's 








ss 
HE ART JOURNAL fr 
FEBRUARY will be ready o 
price 28 6d, OY on the 30th ine, 
CONTENTs, 
¢ ~ a ENGRAVINGS. 
. The LAST TOILET of CHARLOTT 
after E. M. Warp, R.A, ” CORDAY, 
2. CHRIST and ST. JOHN, after Ary SCHEFFER, 
3. STRIKING the ROCK, after J. Du RHAM, A.R.A, 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
BRITISH ARTISTS; Their Style and C 
Marcus Stone. : haracter,— 
PICTURE GALLERIES of ITALY. Part IT. Turin, 
The STATELY HOMES of ENGLAND. No, 2. Alto: 
Towers. —_ . 
RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in MINOR B 
ART INDUSTRIES—TERRA COTTA, atrisn 
With numerous other Papers on current Art Topics 
London: VIRTUE and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S MAGAZINE, 
AINT PAULS for FEBRUARY 
will be ready on the 28th inst. Price 1s, 
CoNTENTS. 

1, The SACRISTAN’S Ii0OU SEHOL D. By the 
Author of * Mabel's Progress,” &e, Chap. 2 
Parting: Chap, 23. Lieschen in the Lion's A 
Chap. 24. How it struck the Upper Half- dozen ; "4 
Chap. 25. * Who wants Eggs must bear the 
Hen's cacklings.” 

2. TheNEWC eg T, and WHAT Be iit DO tor US, 

3. The ADMINISTRATION of the ARMY. 

4. The LAST LY NX. 

5. GIBBON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS. 

6. LIFE STUDIES. No. IV. STRANGE SYMPA. 
THIES. 

. A SONG of ANGIOLA on EARTH. 

The SERMON TRADE. With a Lithograph. 
°. be ee SAL and CONTROL of our CRIMINAL 
CLASSES 

10, PHINEAS FINN, the IRISH MEMBER. By 
Anthony Trollope. With an Illustration. Chap, 
62. The Letter that was sent to Brighton; Chap. 
63. Showing how the Duke stood his ground; 
Chap. 64. The Horns, 

London : v IRTUE and C 0. Ivy lane, Paternoster row, 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 


252, will be published NEXT TUESDAY. 

















CONTENTS. 
1. CAMPBELL’S LIVES of LYNDHURST and 
BROUGHAM. 
REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. 
DE AN MIL M AN and ST. PAUL'S. 


) APOLOGIA. 





TUS 
E CY of the NAVY. 
LORD LIVERPOOL nd his TIMES. 
ANIMALS and PLAN 
POLITICS as a PROF E SSION, 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CCLXIIL, JANUARY, was published on 
SATURDAY LAST. 
CONTENTS. 
1. SPAIN UNDER CHARLES II. 
2, LORD KINGSDOWN’'S RECOLLECTIONS of the 





TRENCH’ S REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. 
The LEGEND of TELL and RUTLLI. 
GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPHS. 

. DEAN MILMAN’S ANNALS of ST, PAUL'S. 
HU NTE R'S ANNALS of RU RAL BE NGAL, 
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10, Mr. BRIGHT'S SPEECHES. The NEW MINIS- 
TRY. 


London: LONGMANS and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. 
BLACK. 





Recently published, in post 8vo, price 4s 6d. 


HE LAW of IMPERSONATION as 

APPLIED to ABSTRACT IDEAS & RELIGIOUS 
DOGMAS. By S. W. Hau. Third Edition. With an 
Appendix, on the DUAL CONSTITUTION of FIRST 
CAUSATION, or the WORD. 

“Mr. Hall has much cleverness, ingenuity, and 
analytical power.........A thoughtful man may get @ 
good deal out of his ok. The future is full of events 
of no light import for or ( ‘hureh ; but none of the 
writers to whose works vy ave adverted are likely to 
have any influence on the t issue before us, except, 
perhaps, Mr. Hall be an exception......... It is plain he 
sees into much of the subject.”—Literary Churchman. 

“Very able and suggestive.”"— Westminster Review. 

“So far as its profound intellectual scepticism Xion 
allow, written in a tone of Christian sentiment. 
Spectator. 

“The reader will find in the forty short chapters 
which this treatise contains the result of much thought 
and solid intellectual energy, and will rise from its 
perusal with a high opinion of the earnestness and 
truthfulness of the writer.”—Renfrewshire Independent, 

“Mr. Hall reminds us of Parker.”"—T7'he Inquirer. 

“Mr. Hall's little book is a thoughtful one, in which 
in clear logical language he defines and illustrates the 
Law of Impersonation; and shows how principles and 
intellectual abstractions have been transformed into 
embodied impersonations, In his illustrations, gathered 
from all the mythologies of ancient times, he is sin- 
gularly happy.”—/’ais/ey Llerald. 

London: TRUBNER and Co,, Paternoster row. 



















MERICAN Bi JOKS.—A Copy of the 
Ps Monthly Bulletin of American Books imported 
by Sampson Low ant Co. will be forwarded to any 
address for one year on receipt of 12 postage stamps, 
or a single number on rei quest. 
Orders for works not in stock supplied within six 
weeks of order 
London: SAMPSON Low, Son, and MARSTON, English, 
American, and Colonial Booksellers and Publishers, 
Crown Buildings, 158 Fleet street. 
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Half-a-Crown Monthly. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW : 
T THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL. 
ConTeNTs FoR FEBRUARY. 
The CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Professor 
y Price. 
9 The ALTERNATIVES | SCIENCE and ART in 
. STORY. By J. T. K. 
3 etaLY ORAYERS. By the Dean of Canterbury. 
4 CHARLES DICKENS. By George Stott 1 
5 REMARKS on the PHYSIQUE of the RURAT. 
POPULATION. By the Rev. C. Merivale, D.C.L. 
6, EDWARD STILLINGFLEET and his “IREN- 
*““ICUM.”. By Principal Tulloch. ‘ 
7, THOUGHTS on CHRISTIAN ART.—IX. By the 
Rev. St. John Tyrwhitt. ; : a) 
8, VICEREGAL SPEECHES and EPISCOPAL V OTES 
* "Sn the IRISH PARLIAMENT. By W. Maziere 
Brady,D.D. 

9, NOTICES of BOOKS. 

STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


“Sevenpence, Monthly, Ilustrated, 


HE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
T Edited by Tuomas GutTmrie, D.D. 
ConTeNTS FOR FEBRUARY. 

The CRUST and the CAKE. By the Author of 
“The Occupations of a Retired Life.” Chaps. 
XII. to XIV. 

LORD HADDO, By David Brown, D.D. 

RED-LETTER DAYS at a MISSION STATION, 
By the Rev. W. W. Gill. 

The GOSPEL to the MOURNER. By the Rev. C. 
J. Vatghan, D.D. 

REMONSTRANCE. By Alice Horton. 

FIRESIDE HOMILIES. By the Dean of Canter- 
bury.—No. 4. 

HOW to STUDY the OLD TESTAMENT—GENE- 
SIS. By W. L. Alexander, D.D. 

‘G4 GREAT end PRECIOUS PRO- 
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Chester. 
. FORGOTTEN by the WORLD. Memoirs of an 
Englishwoman. Chaps. XVL t» XTX. 
| STEPHEN the PROTO-MARTYR. A Biblical 
Study. By Professor Plumptre, 
_A PEEP INTO « GARRET. By a City Man. 
On CERTAIN PECULIARITIES of the JEWISH 
RACE. By the Rev. Dr. Edersheim. 
3. ANARRATIVESERMON. Reported by a Chance 
Hearer. 
ETERNAL LIFE. By the Rev. A. W. Thorold. 
. NOTES for READERS OUT of the WAY. 
STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


Sixpence, Monthly, Illustrated. 
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Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
CONTENTS For FEBRUARY. 
DEBENHAM’S VOW. By Amelia B. Edwards, 
Author of “ Barbara's History."—6. Miss Hard- 
wicke. 7. At Home in Canonbury. 8. On the 
Wye. 9. Inthe Porch. 10, Mr, Alleyne. 


_ 


9, PEEPS at the FAR EAST. By the Editor.—2. 
First Impressions of Bombay. 

3, PAMPHLETS for the PEOPLE. By the Dean of 
Canterbury,—2. The Reasonableness of the 
Christian Life. 

4. MUSIC, By G. A. Simcox. 

5. SHORT ESSAYS and APHORISMS. By the Author 
of “ Friends in Council.” 

6. SPRING FLOWERS. By D. Laing Purves. 

7. HEROES of HEBREW HISTORY. By the Bishop 
of Oxford.—2. Elisha. 

8, GOOD and BAD. By the Rev. Philip Hale. 

9. TOILING and MOILING. Some Account of our 


Working People, and how they Live. By “Good 
Words” Commissioner—2. The Connaught 
Cotter. 

10. The SELF-EDUCATION of YOUNG MEW: a 
Village Sermon. By the Rey. Charles Kingsley. 

ll. “NOBLESSE OBLIGE.” An English Story of 
To-day. By the Author of * Citoyenne Jacqueline.” 
—5. Barty Wooler makes a Suggestion. 6. Mrs. 
Wooler receives her Guests. 7. After Tea. 

STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


Sixpence, Monthly, Ilustrated, 
YNOOD WORDS for the YOUNG. 
Edited by NoRMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
rs FOR FEBRUARY. 
S MIDDY. By William Gilbert. 






CONTE 
1, KING GEORGE 
Chapters [X., X. 
2. The SPIDER and its WEBS. By H. B. Tristram, 
F.R.S. 


By One of the Authors of “ Child- 





4. At the BACK of the NORTH WIND. By George 
MacDonald. 
5. Madam HOW and Lady WHY. By Charles 
eeemey a8, The Transformations of a Grain of 
oil. 
The BOY in the BUSH. By Edward Howe.—3. 
__. The Cave of the Red Hand. 
‘ The THIEVING JACKDAW. By D. Laing Purves. 
S The POND in the WOOD. By a Natural Philo- 


sopher. 

9 LILLIPUT LIKENESSES, By the Author of 
“ Lilliput Levée.” 

10, The BOYS of AXLEFORD. By Charles Camden. 
—2. Sulky Sam. 

11. LILLIPUT LECTURES. By the Author of “ Lilli- 
put Levée."—No, 3. Character. 

12. AFRENCH TOWN FAMILY. By Madame Guizot 
de Witt, Author of “The French Country 
Family.” 

STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
This day, in demy 8vo, price 12s. 

TREATISE on the CONFLICT of 

’ LAWS and the LIMITS of their OPERATION 

in respect of PLACEand TIME. By FREDERICK CaRL 

VON SAVIGNY. Translated, with Notes, by William 
Guthrie, Advocate. 

Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK, and all Law Book- 
sellers in London. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Many Copies of each of the following Books are in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY :— 


Milman's Annals of St. Paul's Cathedral; Greater Britain, by C. Wentworth Dilke; Browning's Ring and 
the Book; Molecular and Microscopic Science, by Mrs. Somerville; The Cruise of the Galatea; Burton's 
Explorations in the Highlands of Brazil; Whymper's Travels in Alaska; Principles at Stake ; The Nile and its 
Banks, by the Rey. A. VC, Smith; Greg's Literary and Social Judgments; Plumptre’s Translation of Eschylos ; 
Polko’s Reminiscences of Mendelssohn; Hellbron’s Life of Schubert; Memoirs of Baron Bunsen; Eastwick's 
Venezuela; Life of Keble, by Sir John Coleridge (nearly ready); Her Majesty's Tower, by W. H. Dixon; Lord 
Campbell's Lives of Lyndhurst and Brougham (nearly ready); The Captive Missionary, by Rev. H. A. Stern; 
Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths, by A. K. H. B.; Word Gossip, by W. L. Blackley; Keble’s Sermons ; 
Prince Salm-Salm's Diary; Buchanan's Life of Audubon; Graffiti d'Italia, by W. W. Story ; Saxon's Five Years 
within the Golden Gate ; Bickmore’s East Indian Archipelago; Biographical Sketches, by Harriet Martineau ; 
Westcott's History of the English Bible: Hamilton's Life of the Rev. J. D. Burns; Life of Hugh Elliott, by the 
Countess of Minto; Bateman’s Life of H. Veun Elliott; Ancestral Stories, by John Timbs; Dr. Blanc’s Captivity 
in Abyssinia; England's Antiphon, by George Macdonald; The Golden Chain of Praise, by T. H. Gill; Foes of 
Faith, by Dr. Vaughan; The Royal Engineer, by Sir F. B. Head; Vesuvius, by John Phillips ; Life and Doings 
of the Baroness Nairne; Napoleon at Fontainebleau and Elba, by Sir Neil Campbell ; Orval, and other Poems, 
by Robert Lytton: Lord Byron, by the Countess Guiccioli; The Ministry in Galilee, by Dr. Hanna ; Under the 
Willows, by J. R. Lowell; The Spanish Gypsy; The Earthly Paradise; Juste’s Life of Leopold L; Henty's 
March to Magdala; Zincke’s Last Winter in the United States; Chesney's Waterloo Lectures; Chunder's 
Travels of a Hindoo; Realities of Lrish Life, by W.S, Trench; Cox's Recollections of Oxford; Hall's Adventures 
of a Bric-t-Brac Hunter; Ritchie's British Senators ; Bright's Speeches; Faulkner's Elephant Haunts; Around 
the Kremlin, by G. T. Lowth; Friswell’s Essays on English riters; The Sunny South, by Capt. Clayton; 
Noontide at Sychar, by Dr, Macduff; Stoke's Life of Dr. Petrie; Edwards's Life of Ralegh; Lives of the Tudor 
Princesses, by Agnes Strickland; The Life of Columbus, by Arthur Helps; The Rector and his Friends ; Brett's 
Indian Tribes of Guiana; Cast Up by the Sea, by Sir S. W. Baker; Realmah; Diana Crescent; Kathleen; Buried 
Alone ; A House of Cards; Wife and Child; Nellie’s Memories; The Fight of Faith, by Mrs. 8. C. Hall; The 
Woman's Kingdom: Nature's Nobleman; Over Head and Ears; Five Old Friends and a Young Prince; The 
Chaplet of Pearls; A Fight for Life; Deep Down, by R. M. Ballantyne; The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly; The 
Moonstone; True to the Life; Meta’s Faith; Mildred; Other People’s Windows; On the Edge of the Storm; 
and every other Recent Work of acknowledged merit or general interest. 








First-Class Subscription, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


Ciry Orrice—4 Kino Srreet, CHEaPsIpE. 








NEW WORK BY THE LATE LORD CAMPBELL. 
Now ready, 8vyo, 16s. 


LIVES OF LORD LYNDHURST AND LORD 
BROUGHAM, 


LORD CHANCELLORS OF ENGLAND. 
By the late LORD CAMPBELL. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO., Publishers, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 





On Monday, the 25th inst., demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


CULTURE AND ANARCHY: 
AN ESSAY IN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CRITICISM. 
Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine, with a Preface and Alterations. 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





MR. BROWNING'S NEW POEM. 
On the 29th inst., Volume IIL, feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


THE RING AND THE BOOK. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 
(To be completed in Four Monthly Volumes.) 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 15 Waterloo place. 





NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, 76 6d each. 
On the 29th inst. 
THE IRISH SKETCH BOOK: 
AND 
NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM CORNHILL TO GRAND CAIRO. 
Complete in One Volume, with Illustrations by the Author 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo placa. 
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DR. OGILVIE’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES, 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, AND EXPLANATORY. 





DR. OGILVIE’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


‘loth, red edges, 5s 6d. 


“The etymological part of the work is well done, indicating a familiarity with the 
languages from which our vocabulary is derived, and at the same time a sound 
discretion in tracing the origin of words. The pronunciation is clearly and 
correctly indicated, and the explanations, though necessarily brief, are clear and 
precise.” —Atheneum. 

“ An admirable abridgment of *The Student's English Dictionary,’ preserving all 
the characteristic features of that very excellent manual. We know no dictionary 
80 suited for school use as this: it supplies a want which teachers have long felt.” 


—Brilish Quarterly Review. 


DR. OGILVIE’S STUDENT'S DICTIONARY. 
ABOVE 300 WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


Cloth, red edges, 10s 6d; half-bound in morocco, 30s. 





“ This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at ell within mode- 
rate compass. We have examined a good many etymologies, taken at hazard, and 
believe them all to be such as the best philologists, both of Germany and England, 
have deliberately accepted.”"—Spectator. 

“A complete though comprehensive dictionary for the higher class of English 
students, carefully prepared, well printed, and published at a very moderate price.” 
—Notes and Queries. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster row. 








Third Edition, revised, in feap. 8vo, price 3s, cloth. 
4 SSENTIALS of ENGLISH HISTORY; containing a 
"4 Concise History of England, a Systematic View of Important Events; Dates, 
Battles, Sieges, Treaties, Institutions, Eminent Men, &c, For the use of Schools 
and Students preparing for Examination. By the Rev. W. E. LitrLewoop, MLA., 
Second Master of Hipperholme Grammar School, Halifax. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








NEW WORK by Dr. E. HEADLAM GREENHOW. 
; Just published, in 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth, 
N CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, especially as connected with 


GOUT, EMPHYSEMA, and DISEASES of the HEART. By E. HEADLAM 
GREENHOW, M.D., F.R.C.P., &., Consulting Physician to the Western General 


Dispensary, Senior Assistant-Physician to the Middlesex Hospital. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster row. 








Now ready, in 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 
RANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for 
the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE. Birmingham Meeting, 1868. 
Edited by ANDREW EpGAR, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 
*,.* The Volume of 1859, price 16s, the Volumes for 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 
1866, and 1867, price 12s. each, and the Volume for 1865, price 10s, may be had. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Dr. ROGET'S ENGLISH THESAURUS. 
The 26th Edition, in crown 8yo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 


HESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, classified 
and arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in 
Literary Composition. By P. M. Roget, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., &e. 

“A most useful manual of reference to | entire train of thought with its ramifica- 
nid the memory and render its resources | tions being exhibited in orderly survey; 
of language instantly available. A glance | thereby not only facilitating the labour 
at a page of this ‘Thesaurus’ may often | of composition, but adding greatly to its 
saye much time and mental effort; an | force and accuracy.”—John Bull, 

Loudon: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternos ter row. 








SLATER’S SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY, 

Original Edition, in 12mo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
NENTENTLE CHRONOLOGIC.E, being a Complete System 
of Ancient and Modern Chronology: Introductory Lessons on Dates in 
general: Chronology before Christ; Chronology after Christ; Chronology neces- 
sary in the Study of Ecclesiastical History; Dates connected with Science and 
Literature; Chronology for the History of France; Dates useful to Artists: Dates 
useful to Musicians; Dates useful in the Medical Profession; Dates of the History 
of the East Indies; General Chronological Table contained in Familiar Sentences. 

By Mrs, GEORGE SLATER. New Edition, corrected and eularged. 
*,* An Edition revised by the Author of “Amy Herbert,” 3s 6d. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Just published, price 7s 6d, 

HOME for the HOMELESS, or UNION with GOD. 

By Horace Freip, B.A. Showing that obedience to the Moral Law is 

preparatory to a higher destiny wherein Mankind will be united with God; and 

also that the growing popular recognition of the equaiity of all Men before Him is 
one of the signs of this coming Union. 

Also, by the same Author, price 4s 6d. 


HEROISM ; or, God our Father, Omnipotent, Omniscient, and Ouni- 


present. 
“One of the very few religious works which appear in any vear that are wholly in 
every fibre instinct with the unconventional personal faith of the author.”—Spectator. 
London: LONGMANS and Co., Paternoster row. 





Mr. YONGE’S ETON POCKET HORACE. 
In square 18mo, with Map, price 4s 6d, cloth, 
ORATII OPERA, the ‘Text carefully corrected in accordance 


with the best and latest Criticisms, and with constant regard to the Evidence 
of MSS.; with Marginal References and a brief Introduction, Edited by the Rev. 
J. E. Yonae, M.A., Assistant-Master, Eton College. 
passages. The text is that of the library 
edition, by the same editor, already 
favourably known. A brief introduction 
explains the principal deviations from 
the ordinary readings, and a map of 
ancient Italy adds to the completeness 
of this elegant pocket vyolume.”—£duca- 
tional Times, 


“This little book is a perfect gem. It 
is exquisitely printed, and Mr. Yonge has 
evidently taken the utmost care to give 
an accurate text.”"— Museum. 

* All lovers of Horace will heartily 
thank Mr. Yonge for this charming edi- 
tion of their favourite poet, with its clear 
and beautiful type, and its ample margin 
enriched with references and parallel 


LIBRARY EDITION, with copious Notes, 8vo, price 21s. 











SCHOOL EDITION, Odes and Epodes, 4s 6d, Satires and Epistles, 5s. 


UEEN’S ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE 
On MONDAY Evening, JANUARY 25, : 
Mr. ROBERT BUCHANAN 
Will give his FIRST READING from 
HIS OWN POETICAL WORKS. 
1. TOM DUNSTAN; or, the Politician. 4. NELL, 
2, ATTORNEY SNEAK. 5. The WAKE of O'HARA 
3, WILLIE BAIRD. 6. WIDOW MYSIE. 


Stalls, 5s; reserved seats, 3s; admission, 1s. Tickets at all the principal agents 








ARCHBISHOP WHATELY’'S LOGIC and RHETORIC. 
Latest Editions, revised by the Author :— 


| | _eneamateaa of LOGIC, 8vo, 10s 6d; crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
)}LEMENTS of RHETORIC, 8vo, 10s 6d; crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 


By RicHarp WHATELY, sometime Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





MAX MULLER’S HANDBOOKS for the STUDY of SANSKRIT. 
Lately published, in royal 8vo, price 15s, cloth. 

7 SANSKRIT GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS, in Devanagari 

‘ and Roman Letters throughout. By Max MULLER, M.A., Fe c Souls’ 
College, Oxford. _ , . a ea 
HITOPADESA, Book I., Edited by Prof. Max Mutter, with Trans- 
literation, Interlinear Translation, and Grammatical Analysis, 73 6d. Sanskrit 
Text only, 3s 6d. Ss 
HITOPADESA, Books IL. III., and IV., by the same Editor, with 
Transliteration, &c., 7s 6d. Sanskrit Text only, 3s 6d. ; 
BENFEY’S SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, in Devanagari 
and Roman Letters throughout, 8vo, 52s 6d. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





In 12mo, pp. 166, price Half-a-Crown, 

HE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with 

the sanction of the Head Masters, and now in use in all the Nine Schools 
named in H.M.’s Commission, viz., Winchester, Eton, St. Paul's, Westminster. 
Merchant Taylors’, Rugby, Shrewsbury, Harrow, and Charter House. F 
“ The * Public Schoo! Latin Primer’ we | reflective powers; and such an influence 
have reasons for believing to be the best | cannot fail to invest the dry subject of 
Latin grammar ever produced in this | grammar with an interest most beneficial 
country...... We have now a School Latin | to the student’s progress. The Primer 
Grammar eminently fitted to strengthen | has succeeded in its aim in the opinion of 
alike the young mind as well as the | all unprejudiced judges."—London Revier. 
young memory, by its appeal to the 
SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA. Part I. First Series of EXERCISES 
adapted to the above, by the same Editor, 2s 6d. 
SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA. Part II. Second Series of EXERCISES 
adapted to the above, by the same Editor, 3s 6d. E 
KEY to the EXERCISES in “ Subsidia Primaria,” both Parts, price 
5s, supplied to Instructors only on application. 
KENNEDY'S CHILD'S LATIN PRIMER; or, First Latin Lessons 
adapted to the “ Public School Latin Primer,” price 2s. . 
_ KENNEDY'S CHILD'S FIRST LATIN BOOK, containing all that 
is necessary to lead Boys up to the “ Public School Latin Primer,” price 1s. 

(Just ready. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





CONTANSEAU'S NEW FRENCH COURSE, 

i ee LATEST EDITIONS of APPROVED FRENCH 
? SCHOOL-BOOKS by LEON CONTANSEAU, many years French Examiner for 

Military and Civil Appointments; adopted in the Government Colleges, and in 

general use in Schools and Colleges throughout the United Kingdom. 


PRACTICAL FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Twelfth 
Edition. Post Svo, 10s 6d; or Two Parts, 5s 6d each. 
POCKET FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Tho above cons 
densed into a small volume, 3s 6d. 
FIRST STEP in FRENCH. Seventh Edition. 2s 6d. 
PREMIERES LECTURES; or, French Stories. Third Edition. 2s 6d. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. Eighth Edition. Romodelled, 5s. 
KEY to GRAMMAR and FIRST STEP. 3s. 
Bug ay to FRENCH TRANSLATION. Eleventh Edition. 23 64; 
ey, 38 6d. 
PROSATEURS et POETES FRANCAIS. Ninth Edition. 6s 6d 
PRECIS de la LITTERATURE FRANCAISE. Second Edition, 5s. 
ABREGE de rHISTOIRE de FRANCE. 12mo, 5s 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





for THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 5d, contains :—View and Plan of the 
Harrow Sanatorium—The Railway Prospects of 1869—Life Underground, Professor 
Keer on the “ Architecturesque "—On the Decay of Stone—Architects’ Responsi- 
bilities—Art as a Branch of Education—Competitions—New Churches and Chapels— 
and various other papers.—1 York street, W.C., and all Newsmen, 


CRAMER'S NEW COTTAGE PIANOFORTE. 
TRICHORD AND CHECK ACTION. 
IN ROSEWOOD... ..  .. .. 65 Guineas. 
BS" er, wae 


... + “Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone or touch, or that 
less definable quality of answering to the feeling of the player, either 
shown in continuity or contrast. The form and external finish of the 
instrument leave nothing to be desired.”—J ide Notice in the Orchestra, 
December 19. 

The improvement has been attained by an alteration of the mechanism, 
by a new mode of Stringing, new metallic Bridge, and redistribution of 
the Supports of the “Table d’Harmonie.” 

*.* CRAMER and CO. will deliver this special Instrument free at all 
Railway Stations. 


CRAMER AND CO. (LIMITED), 
207 and 209 REGENT STREET. 


eg for HARROW SCHOOL.—The BUILDER 
= 














London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
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This day, crown 8v¥o, 10s 6d. 


vEsS U V I UV S. 


By J. PHILLIPS, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology at Oxford. 
With Coloured Map of Lava Currents, and other Maps and Illustrations, 


Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, and Published by MACMILLAN and Co., 


London, Publishers to the University. 


T! IE 





Price 1s, monthly. 


‘ rr9a ~_ ’, rT 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 112, for FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
Mr. GLADSTONE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
ESTELLE RUSSELL. (Continued.) 
Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD on the MODERN ELEMENT in LITERATURE. 
Mr. F. W. H. MYER'S St. JOHN the BAPTIST. 
TWO GIRLS of the PERIOD. 
CAPTAIN GEORGE. Chapters I-IV. By Mary Brotherton. 
PERCY VISCOUNT 8S’ Mr te By F.T. P. 
he LAST of NELSON'S CAPTAIN 
DISESTABLISHMEN T ae DISEN Dow MENT. By W.D. Henderson. 








BPnenenke 


This day, 8vo, with Maps, &c., 14s. 


Mr. ©. R. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of the 


ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. With a Chapter containing an Account of the 
Mission and Captivity of Mr. Rassam and his Companions, By Lieutenant 
W. F. Pripeaux. 


MISS MARTINEAUS BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES, 1852-1868. Containing:—The Emperor Nicholas—The Duchess 


of Ke mnt—Jose ph Hume—Lord Herbert of Lea—Lord Lansdowne—Lord Lynd- 
hurst rae ord Palmerston—Lord Brougham—Bishop Blomtleld—Archbishop 





Whately—Sir William Napier—David Roberts, R.A.—Father Mathew—Lady 
Byron is s Mitford—Henry Hallam—Lord Macaulay—Mrs. Jameson, and a 
number of others. Crown Svo, 5s 6d, (This day. 





“The yolame is as instructive as itis fulkof entertainment in the life, political 
and literary, of this century."—Morning Post. 


. y+ ammTTDp : > 

FORCE and NATURE: Attraction and Repul- 
sion. The Radical Principles of Energy graphically discussed in their 
Relation to Physical and Morphological Development. By C. F. WINSLOW, 
M.D. 8vo, 14s. [Vert week, 


The MOSTELLARIA of PLAUTUS. With 


Notes, Prolegomena, and Excursus. By W. Ramsay. Edited by G. G. 
Ramsay. 8vov, l4s. [Vert week. 


HELP to ARITHMETIC. Designed for the 


use of Schools. By H. CANDLER. M.A., Mathematical Master at Uppingham. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. [Vert week. 
HIATUS: the Void in Modern Education ; its 
Cause and Antidote. By OuTIS. 8vo, 8s 6d. [This day. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 1s. Monthly. Illustrated. 
Mr. CHARLES DICKENS.—Character-Portrait [lustration of Mr, Dickens in his 
New Reading, by Alfred Thompson. See TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE for February, 
now ready. 
“DEAR ANNETTE”: a New Novel, commenced in TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE 
for February, now ready, 
Mr. CHARLES DICKENS'S NEW READING.—See Criticism by Edmund 
Yates, in TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE for February, now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHER'S NEW BOOKS, at all Libraries. 
A NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by Captain R. F. BURTON. 


Now ready —EX PLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS 


of the BRAZIL; with a full account of the Gold and Diamond Mines; also, 
Canoeing down 1,500 Miles of the great river Sao Francisco from Sabara to the 
Sea. By Captain Ricuarp F. Burton, F.R.G, S., &. In 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Maps and Illustrations. 


The LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. Compiled from 


various Published and Unpublished Sources, by WyNFrorpD HAWKINS. In 2 
Vols, 8vo. [/n the press. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING, at all Libraries. 
ALL BUT LOST: a Novel. By G. A. Henry, 


Author of “ The March to Magdala.” 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
A LONDON ROMANCE: a New Novel. By C. H. 
Ross, Author of “ The Pretty Widow,” &c. In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By Wiru1am Brack, 


Author of “ Love, or Marriage.” 3 vols. 


TOWN-TALK of CLYDA: aNovel. 2 vols. 


(Just ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 2s, EDITIONS of POPULAR NOVELS. 


To be had at all Booksellers’ and at every Railway stall in the Kingdom. 


The SAVAGE-CLU iB PAPERS. The WATERD: ALE NEIGHBOURS. 
The ROCK AHEA BLACK SHEEP. 

The PRETTY W tbe Iw. BARREN HONOU R. 

Miss FORRESTER, SWORD and GOWN. 


Now ready, price 6s, the Cheap Edition of 


The ADVENTURES of Dr. BRADY. By W. H. 


RUSSELL, LL.D. 


T Va ta 
TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. An Illustrated Monthly. 
Conducted by EpMuNpD YATES, 
The First, Second, and Third Volumes, elegantly bound in blue cloth, gilt, are now 
Teady, price 8s each, Cases for binding may be had of the Publishers, price Is 6d 


ca Bose ae bee k numbers are kept in stock, and may be had at the Office, or of 


RUSSELL, K.¢ 


a Portrait of 


Tue 


to the 
of St. Asaph. 


of Man 


With about 90 


Herbert,” &e. 


Ts ATIN- 


T. Wurre, D.D. 


The 


C 


DIGBY GR 
GENERAL 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


DMNA Whe 


t~D LETTER to the Right Hon. C. § 


r FORTESCUE, M.P., On the STATE of IRELAND. By Joun Earn 
d. ‘ 


and enlarged. 


KATE COV 


London : 


NEW WORKS. 
EDINBURGH REVIEW, No, 263, 


JANUARY. 8vo, price 6s. 
CONTENTS:— 
. SPAIN UNDER CHARLES IL. 


. LORD KINGSDOWN'S RECOLLECTIONS of the BAR. 


CJESARIAN ROME. 
TRENCH'’S REALITIES of TRISH LIFE, 
The LEGEND of TELL and RUTLL 


. GOVERNMENT TEL EGRAPHS. 

. DEAN MILMAN'S ANNALS of ST. PAUL'S, 
. HUNTER'’S ANNALS of RURAL BENGAL, 
9. 
10. 


GENERAL ULYSSES SIMPSON GRANT. 
Mr, BRIGHT’S SPEECHES. The NEW MINISTRY. 


i. Svo, 2s 6d. 


MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN. _ By 


Baroness BUNSEN. New Edition, slightly abridged for General Readers; 
with 2 Portraits and 2 Woodcuts, 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. (On Saturday next. 


HESTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of 


EDWARD If. By WititAmM LONGMAN, Author of “ Lectures on the 
History of England from the Earliest Times to the Death of Edward II.” 2 vols. 
Svo, with Portraits, Maps, and other Illustrations, (On Thursday next, 


LIVEs of the TUDOR PRINCESSES, 


including Lady Jane Grey and her Sisters. By AGNES STRICKLAND. With 


Lady Kutharine Grey, and other Illustrations, Post 8vo, 12s 6 


VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. — By 


Sir Bernanp Burke, C.B., Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, remodelled 


2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


EU ISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND 


REVOLUTION of 1688. By the Right Rev. T. V. Suort, D.D., Bishop 
Seventh Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. (Next week, 


FEMALL GLORY. sy ANTHONY 


HE 
T STAFFORD, Fourth Edition, with Facsimiles of the Original Illustrations 
(1635), Edited by the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY. Feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. [Vert week. 


THe LIFE of FRANZ SCHUBERT. Trans- 


. lated from the German of K. VON HELLBORN by A. D. CoLertmer, M.A, 
With an Appendix by G, Grove, Esq. 2 vols, post 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 


T! IE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Description 


and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Globe. By Dr. 


GEORGE HARTWIG, 8vyo, with many Illustrations, 21s. (On Thursday next. 


TRIALS for a HISTORY of OIL 


(TE 
M PAINTING. By Sir CHARLES LOCKE EASTLAKE, sometime President of the 
Royal Academy, Vol. II. 8vo. (/n a few days. 


HAT 
TURE, 


on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FURNI- 


UPHOLSTERY. and other Details. By C, L. EasTLaks, Architect. 
Illustrations. Square crown 8yo, 18s, 


UTLINE of the NECESSARY LAWS of 
THOUGHT: a Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By the Most Rev. W. 
TuomsoN, D.D., Archbishop of York. Ninth Thousand, Crown 5vo, 5s 6d. 


H? RATIT OPERA. Pocket Edition of the 


Text, with Marginal References. Edited by the Rev. J. E. YOnas, M.A. 
Square 18mo, with Map, 4s 6d. 


TNCLE PETER’S FAIRY TALE for the 


“NINETEENTH CENTURY, Edited by Miss Szweit, Author of “Amy 


Feap., 5vo, 78 6d. 


HAKSPEARE’S MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 


DREAM. 
engraved on W 


Illustrated by 24 Silhouettes, or Shadow-Pictures, by P. KONEWKA, 
ood by A. Vogel. Folio, 31s 6d. 


JUNIOR SCHOLAR’S COMPLETE 


ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. By the Rev. J. 
Square 12mo, pp. 1,058, 12s. 


Separately. 


The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 5s 6d. 


LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 7s 6d. 


ABINET EDITION of NOVELS and 
TALES by G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE:— 
The GLADIATORS. 5s. HOLMBY HOUSE, Ss. 


AND, 5s. GOOD for NOTHING, 6a. 
ENTRY, 5s. The QUEEN'S MARIES, 6s. 
BOUNCE, ds. The INTERPRETER, 5s. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN’S NEW BOOKS, 


NOW READY. 





Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN have pleasure in announcing that 
they have now added to their Splendid Series of DORE Volumes :— 


DANTE’S PURGATORY and PARADISE. The 


ENGLISH EDITION (Cary’s Translation). With full-page ‘Illustrations 
by GUSTAVE DORE, uniform with Dante's “Inferno,” Folio cloth, gilt 
top, price £2 10s; in morocco antique, gilt edges, £4 4s; elegantly bound 
in full morocco, £6 6s. 


Uniform with the “NORTH-WEST PASSAGE by LAND.” 


The CAPTIVE MISSIONARY. Being an Account 


of our Imprisonment and Sufferings in Abyssinia. By the Rev. H. Stern, one 
of the Captives. Dedicated by permission to Lord Napier of Magdala, K.C.B., 
&c. Price 21s, with Engravings from Photographs kindly lent for the purpose 
by the War Department. 

*,* This work gives the most authentic account of the religions of Abyssinia, the 


character of the people, and the progress of Christianity there, together with a | ‘ : 
pan PFO y | glance, We had long looked upon the publishers as one of the most enterprising 


graphic account of Theodore's life, and of the sufferings endured by his captives, of 
whom the Author was one. 


Now ready. 


QUEEN VICTORIA, the Public Life of. Price, 


sewed, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. Being Vol. V. of CASSELL'S REPRESENTATIVE 
BIOGRAPHIES, which consist, up to the present time, of :—Vol. L LORD 
BROUGHAM, 2s 6d. Vol. Il. DISRAELI, ls. Vol. UL GLADSTONE, Is. 
Vol. IV. BRIGHT, Is. Vol. V. QUEEN VICTORIA, 23. Others are in pre. 
paration. 


i a y 
SERMONS for BOYS. By the Rev. Dr. Barry, 
Principal of King’s College. Price 3s 6d. Being Vol. IIL. of the BELLE 
SAUVAGE LIBRARY, which consists, up to the present time, of :—Vol. L 
PULPIT TABLE TALK, by Dean Ramsay, 3s 6d. Vol. Il. The SEARCH 
for the GRAL, by Jura Gopparp, 3s 6d. Vel. IIL. SERMONS for BOYS, 
3s 6d. Others are in preparation. 


The THREE KINGDOMS of NATURE, Briefly 


described by the Rev. S. HAUGHTON, F.R.S., M.D., Dublin; D.C.L. Oxon, With 
220 Illustrations, Price 10s 6d. 


ELIHU BURRITT'S NEW WORKS. THOUGHTS 


and NOTES at HOME and ABROAD. Cloth lettered, 6s. FIRESIDE WORDS 
and TALKS on VARIOUS TOPICS. 8yo, cloth lettered. OLD BURCHELL'S 
POCKET. Cloth lettered, 3s 6d. 








The NEW MAGAZINE of TRAVEL, GEOGRAPHY, and ADVENTURE 


ILLUSTRATED TRAVELS. Edited by H. W. 


Bates, Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. Parts | and IT. 
now ready, price Is each. : seacie 
Contents of Part LL—A Journey through the Soudan and Western Abyssinia. I 
by Lieut. W. F. Prideaux, F.R.G.S., Bombay Staff Corps—Passage of the Great 
Canon of the Colorado, by Major A. R. Colhoun—Notes on Spain, L—A Bird's-Eye 
View of Madagascar. From the French of M. D. Charnay—Gold-Fields of South 
Africa—Exploration of the Himalayas—Manchuria—Progress of Dr. Livingstone. 

CONTENTS of Part II,—Notes on Spain, IL—A Visit to Paraguay during the War. 
by Thomas J, Hutchinson, F.R.G.S., &@—A Journey in Alaska, formerly Russian 
America, by Frederick Whymper—A Bird’s-Eye View of Madagascar. From the 
French of M, D. Charnay—A Journey through the Soudan and Western Abyssinia. 
IL, by Lieut. W. F. Prideaux, F.R.G.S., Bombay Staff Corjis—Lower California— 
Survey of Sinai. 

“It is refreshing when searching a bookstall to find something wholesome as well 
as light, wherewith to beguile the hours on a journey, and to feel at the end of it 
that the time has not been absolutely wasted. Such were our thoughts on receiy ng 
and glancing over the first number of this new candidate for public favour, and a 
further perusal of its contents confirmed us in the opinion we had formed from the 


firms in the trade, but we were not prepared for such a shilling’s worth as now lies 
before us."—Naval and Military Gazette. 


THE F¢ \LLOWING IS A LIST OF 
Now ready. : 

CASSELL’S DORE BIBLE. £8. 
CASSELL’S DORE MILTON. £5. 
CASSELL’S DORE DANTE’S INFERNO. £2 10s. 
CASSELL’S DORE ATALA. £2 2s. 
CASSELL’S DORE PARADISE. £4 4s. 
CASSELL’S DORI: DON QUIXOTE. f1 10s. 
CASSELL’S DORE LA FONTAINE. £1 10s. 
CASSELL’S DORE FAIRY REALM, f1 1s. 
CASSELL’S DORE CROQUEMITAINE. £1 Is. 
CASSELL’S DORE MUNCHAUSEN. f1 1s. 
CASSELL’S DORE WANDERING JEW. 15s. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW says, “ Messrs. Cassell have devoted themselves to 
the work of giving the English bookbuyer Gustave Doré in all the profusion of 
his prodigal pencil, This year, at any rate, may be pronounced to be the Doré year, 
We resist the too obvious solicitations of a sorry joke, but we hope it will be a 
golden year to those enterprising publishers, who send us the ‘Bible’ with Doré 
illustrations, ‘ Dante’ with Doré illustrations, ‘ Paradise Lost,” ‘Don Quixote,’ 
*Munchausen,’ ‘The Wandering Jew'—all from the same dashing and vigorous 
artist. Here are six most sumptuous volumes, all handsomely printed, and with 


paper and type ‘de luxe,’ and all from the same artist and entrepreneur. They 
may be proud of cach other.” 





CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON; AND BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








PRIMARY AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


NEW PRIMARY SERIES. 


An entirely New and ORIGINAL SERIES of MANUALS 
specially prepared with a view to meeting the want 
indicated by Her Majesty's Commissioners of Educa- 
tion in National and other Schools, by providing a 
series of Simple Treatises on the RUDIMENTARY 
Brancnes of Education, written by first-class men, 
whose personal knowledge of what is actually wanted 
and whose practical experience render them peculiarly 
fitted to supply the specialité required. 
The following Volumes are now ready :— 


The Boy's First Reader, in Words of One 
Syllable. Illustrated. Cloth limp, 4d. 

The Girl’s First Reader, in Words of One 
Syllable. Illustrated. Cloth limp, 4d. 


Elementary Arithmetic ; dealing with the 
Primary Rules in a New and Original Manner, and 


drawings. 


NEW TECHNICAL SERIES. 


CONSISTING OF A SERIES OF 


TWO-SHILLING POCKET VOLUMES. 


Vol. I., Linear Drawing. By Ets A. 


tural Drawing in the City of London Middle-Class 
Schools, contains the Principles of Linear Drawing 
as adapted to Trade, Manufactures, Engineering, | Euclid, Elements 1, 11, 11. Cloth, lettered ......0. 2 a 
Architecture, and Design, with about 150 Ilustra- 
tions, and six whole-page diagrams of working | Euclid, Books IV., V., V7. Cloth, lettered ......... . 26 


SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION. 


GALBRAITH AND HAUGHTON'S SCIENTIFC 
MANUALS. 


Manual of Arithmetic. Containing nearly 2,000 





Examples, Cloth, lettered 3 
DAVipsoN, Lecturer on Engineering and Architec- | Manual of Plane Trigonometry. New and Revised 
Edition. Cloth, lettered........cccsssssseers eoeesenee - 26 


Manual of Mathematical Tables. Cloth, lettered ... 36 


supplying abundant Illustrations. Cloth limp, 4d. | Vol. IL., Projection. By thesamo Author. | afanual of Mechanics, Cloth, lettered ..scccsssesesseeee 3 


Elementary Geography, written in a 
simple, terse style, and furnishing throughout the 
Etymology of terms supplied, Cloth limp, 4d. 


Elementary British History : a Condensed 
Recital of the Principal Events of British History, 
specially prepared for Popular Use in Junior 
Classes, Cloth limp, 6d, 

Right Lines in their Right Places ; or, 
Geometry without Instruments; an entirely Novel p ™ 
Treatment, which explains to the Youngest Pupil | Linear Drawin 
the First Principles of Geometry. Cloth limp, 1s. | Two Volumes in One. 


Metal-Plate Workers, 





Treats of the Projection of Plans, Elevations, and 
Sections of Solids, and the Development of Sur- | Manual of Optics. Cloth, letterod........sseecccsereee . 26 
faces, for Masons, Carpenters, Builders, Architects, 


generally. Illustrated with about 40 whole-page 
diagrams, drawn on wood by the Author. 


Other Volumes in active preparation. 


Plumbers, and Artizans | Manual of Hydrostatics. New and Revised Edition. 
Cloth, lettered.........+008 evevevesceseccccesccsevoesssonese 26 


Manual of Astronomy. New and Enlarged Edition. 





Cloth, lettered... 50 
Manual of the Steam Engine. New and Revised : 
ee Mdition. Cloth, lettered .......seceeeesesssreereees . 36 
aud Projection. The Edition. Cloth, lettered 
Cloth, lettered, 3s 6d. Manual of Algebra. Third Edition, Complete, 
ClO, WOGNOTO ..ccccccosseocscccvovssvovececcoesvsnnveesevess s 38 


Our Houses, and what they are made of : | The Technical Series is prepared with a view to the 


a Familiar but Scientific Description of the Materials 
used in the Construction of our Houses; giving full 
Account of the Nature and Origia of Wood, Iron, 
Stone, &c., with Illustrative Designs and Descrip- 
tious of the various Trades employed in their 
manufacture or manipulation. Cloth limp, Is. 

Our Bodies ; an Elementary Text-Book 
of Human Physiology; with 100 Questions 
for Examination, and numerous Illustrations on 
Wood. Cloth limp, Is, 


CASSELL, PETTPR, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON; AND BROADWAY, NEW WORK. 


| Volumes being used by Teachers in Public and Private 
Schools—for Home Study—by Students in Training 
Colleges and Scientific Classes—as School Books in 
National and other Schools—and for persons preparing 
for the “* Whitworth Scholarships "—or the Govern- 
ment Department of Science and Art, the Society of 
Arts, the Middle-Class and other Examinations ; whilst 
the volumes are specially designed to serve as PRAC- 
TICAL POCKET COMPANIONS for the Skilled Artizan in 





the execution of his daily work. 





Manual of Tides and Tidal Currents, New Edition. 
Cloth, lettered,,, 





Manual of Natural Philosophy. With 160 Illustra- 
tIONS. COLD. ......seerccrccrsersersccssssersenesssaresorses . 


Manual of Natural Mistory; or, the Three King- 
doms of Nature. With numerous [llustrations. : 
NNO, WE svscsccesovcscecsavsnssucerscecees . 106 
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